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OUR  way  lay  up  the  Shinfield  Road  ; 
and  at  first  we  kept  to  the  road,  scorn- 
ing the  communication  trench,  "  Shinfield 
Street,"  which  ran  along  the  left-hand  side. 
But  soon  after  we  had  surmounted  the 
slight  hill  beyond  Pepper  Lane  a  distant 
"  tut-tut-tut "  warned  us  that  "Artful 
Otto  "  was  at  work,  and  we  dropped  into 
the  dark  trench. 

Artful  Otto  was  a  German  machine-gun- 
ner somewhere  on  the  left  who  had  dis- 
covered that  if  he  fired  on  to  the  wall  of  the 
"Merry  Maidens  "  public  house,  the  ricochets 
would  go  spinning  straight  down  Shinfield 
Road,  and  might  even  enfilade  the  commu- 
nication trench  itself.  A  few  extra  sand- 
bags on  the  inner  side  of  the  trench  had 
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made  it  reasonably  safe  ;  but  Otto  was 
rather  a  nuisance  to  our  relief  bearers  in  the 
cellar  of  the  "  Merry  Maidens,"  who  brought 
the  wounded  from  that  point  to  the  Dress- 
ing Station  along  the  road  on  wheeled 
stretchers.  However  Wog,  who  had  given 
the  matter  his  special  attention,  claimed  to 
have  discovered  that  Otto  could  not  make 
a  fine  enough  cannon  realty  to  enfilade  the 
road  ;  and  that  most  of  his  bullets  crossed 
the  road  again  at  a  slant,  and  lost  them- 
selves among  the  tree  stumps  in  Leighton 
Park.  So  his  advice  was  :  "  When  you're 
coming  down,  bolt  like  hell  for  the  first 
hundred  yards,  and  then  keep  well  over  on 
the  left  of  the  road.  You'll  hear  'em  buzz- 
ing past  on  your  right  like  bees."  It  was 
the  sort  of  thing  Wog  rather  enjoys. 

All  was  well  in  the  "  Merry  Maidens  "  dug- 
out, and  I  only  looked  in  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  two  extra  squads,  and  to  tell 
them  to  be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  wheels 
always  on  the  spot.  Our  relay  bearers  at 
this  post,  in  addition  to  the  cases  which  we 
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send  down,  took  over  wounded  from  the 
Whitley  Wood  sector  on  the  right  ;  so  it 
was  important  to  have  plenty  of  bearers 
there  when  an  attack  was  coming  off.  With 
the  remaining  three  squads  I  turned  off  into 
"  Pierman's  Alley,"  for  though  "  Shinfield 
Street "  still  continued  it  was  a  "  down 
trench  "  from  this  point  onwards,  and  must 
not  be  used  for  ■"  up  "  traffic  except  in  an 
emergency. 

"  Pierman's  Alley  "  leaves  "  Shinfield 
Street  "  opposite  the  "  Merry  Maidens,"  and 
passing  through  some  cottage  gardens  on 
the  left,  follows  the  old  line  of  a  footpath  as 
far  as  "  Bramble  Corner,"  where  an  alley 
leads  out  of  it  on  the  left,  along  a  cart  track. 
Here  it  bears  away  to  the  right  again,  and 
descending  a  slope,  runs  through  a  muddy 
bottom  into  the  northern  edge  of  "  Pier- 
man's Copse." 

There  is  always  a  vague  feeling  of  adven- 
ture on  entering  a  trench  like  this.  It  is  so 
deep  and  so  full  of  turnings  that  after  a 
few  yards  your  sense  of  direction  is  almost 
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lost,  and  you  feel  like  a  man  who  has 
entered  upon  a  different  plane  of  existence. 
Life  here  is  furtive  and  crouching ;  a 
"  downward-looking  "  life  ;  life  under  a  lid. 
Here  men  acquire  a  strange  mole-like 
character  :  quick  to  scent  the  danger  that 
they  cannot  see  ;  prompt  to  divine  a  line 
of  escape  where  none  seems  possible.  The 
clay  that  ingrains  their  skins  seems  to  have 
inoculated  them  with  some  of  the  wisdom 
of  Earth  and  her  creeping  things.  They  are 
subtle  as  weasels,  sensitive  as  the  naked 
worm. 

"  Don't  hang  about  yon  corner  to-night, 
matey,"  said  a  husky  voice  at  my  elbow. 

And  as  the  next  starlight  went  up,  driv- 
ing the  shadow  of  the  parapet  down  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  trench,  T  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  squat,  foxy-faced  engineer, 
veneered  in  yellow  mud  from  foot  to  eyelid. 

"  Why?     Is  the  sniper  on  it?" 

"  No.  But  they've  got  yon  corner  taped 
proper.  You  take  my  tip  an'  allez  tutts 
weet  when  you  gets  there." 
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"  Oh,  all  right.     Thank  you,  chum." 

"  No  use  stoppin'  an'  arstin'  for  it,"  he 
added  apologetically,  as  the  last  of  our 
party  squeezed  past  him. 

'  Windy  old  idiot !  "  said  Wog  when  we 
are  out  of  ear-shot.  "  It's  as  quiet  as  a 
church  to-night." 

Quiet  indeed  it  was  ;  so  quiet  as  to  be 
uncomfortable.  For  minutes  at  a  stretch 
there  was  not  even  a  rifle  shot  to  break  the 
silence.  But  the  star-shells,  incessantly 
rising,  fluttering,  falling,  showed  that  the 
Germans  were  on  the  qui  vive. 

"Damn  them!"  said  Wog  suddenly. 
'  I  believe  they've  twigged  our  chaps  are 
going  over,  and  are  saving  up  for  'em.  I 
wish  they  would  send  a  few  over." 

"  After  we're  past  Bramble  Corner,  eh, 
Wog  ?  " 

"  Oh,  blow  Bramble  Corner." 

Nevertheless,  as  we  neared  the  point 
where  "  Bramble  Alley  "  comes  in  on  our 
left,  Wog  kept  his  head  down  like  the  rest 
and  quickened  the  pace.     We  had  hardly 
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got  past  when  there  came  the  muffled  thud 
of  a  gun,  and  almost  simultaneously  a 
whistled  "  Whoo-oo-ump,"  just  behind  us. 

"  By  gad,  a  dud  !  "  exclaimed  Wog. 

He  was  echoed  by  voices  behind. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  I  shouted 
back. 

A  muffled  laugh  came  from  the  rear,  and 
a  voice  : 

'  Billy's  got  a  shovelful  of  gravel  down 
his  neck." 

"  Where  did  it  drop  ?  " 

"  Just  missed  the  parapet.  Good  job  it 
was  a  dud.     Look  out,  here's  another!" 

Another  whistle,  a  flash,  and  "  Whang  !  " 
— like  some  one  kicking  fifty  pianos  at  once. 
But  it  was  well  over  and  well  behind  this 
time.  We  had  passed  the  danger  point 
for  the  moment. 

'  I  wonder  how  that  old  sapper  knew." 

"Oh,  bilge  !  "  replied  Wog  impatiently. 

'  He  knew  damn  all.     They  spotted  the 

stretchers  ;   that's  what  it  was.     Tell  those 

chaps  behind  to  keep  them  down.     They 
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show  up  as  plain  as  anything  coming  over 
the  brow." 

"  But  it's  dark." 

"  So's  your  neck,"  said  Wog  and  closed 
the  subject. 

In  our  dug-out  at  the  edge  of  Pierman's 
Copse  the  sense  of  expectancy  which  is  the 
sub-current  of  all  mole  life  had  come  to  the 
surface.  The  eight  bearers,  who  had  been 
there  forty-eight  hours,  had  given  Up  pre- 
tending to  play  cards  and  were  sitting  in 
stony  silence  by  the  light  of  a  solitary 
candle.  They  welcomed  the  reinforcements 
with  undisguised  joy,  and  bubbled  over  with 
news.  Yes,  the  Scottish  Rifles  were  astride 
the  road,  and  they  were  going  over,  with 
the  Middlesex  in  support.  Royal  Berks  on 
the  left  ;  they  were  going  to  blow  up  the 
saps  in  front  of  the  old  farm.  On  the 
right  ?  Oh,  the  Queen's.  But  they  were 
not  going  over  unless  it  was  necessary. 
They  were  to  make  a  demonstration. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  There  was  still 
over  half  an  hour  before  I  need  start  with 
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my  last  squad  for  the  Aid  Post  at  Ducket's 
Barn.  It  may  be  explained  that  in  ordin- 
ary circumstances  the  Regimental  Stretcher 
Bearers  bring  the  wounded  down  as  far  as 
the  Copse  dug-out,  and  we  carry  on  from 
there.  But  to-night,  since  the  R.S.B.'s 
were  expected  to  be  busy,  we  had  orders  to 
send  a  special  squad  up  to  the  Aid  Post  at 
the  Barn. 

Ducket's  Barn  has  long  ago  vanished, 
but  the  name  is  still  given  to  the  strong 
redoubt  which  the  Wilt  shires  have  built  on 
the  site.  "  Wiltshire  Trench,"  the  support 
line,  runs  behind  it,  at  right-angles  to  the 
road  ;  and  it  is  just  at  the  point  where  the 
trench  passes  under  the  road  that  the  iron- 
roofed  Aid  Post  is  situated.  It  is  well 
placed  for  the  down  trench,  "  Shinfield 
Street,"  the  mouth  of  which  is  almost  oppo- 
site the  dug-out  door.  But  to  reach  the 
Aid  Post  from  the  Copse  troops  must  use 
the  much  battered  and  extremely  tortuous 
"  Ducket's  Lane,"  which  winds  through  the 
wreckage  of  Pierman's  Copse,  and  enters 
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"  Wiltshire  Trench  "  just  on  the  left  of  the 
redoubt. 

We  were  still  sitting  in  the  dug-out, 
smoking,  and  talking  in  that  subdued  tone 
which  the  silence  outside  seemed  to  enforce, 
when  a  "  Boom  !  "  and  the  whining  drone 
of  a  shell  high  overhead  announced  that  our 
heavy  battery  in  Whiteknights  had  spoken. 

"  They're  beginning,"  said  Wog. 

"  Can't  be,"  I  replied,  looking  at  my 
watch  for  the  twentieth  time.  'There's 
twenty-five  minutes  yet." 

"  Boom  !  Boom  !  Boom  !  "  replied  the 
guns. 

"  They're  beginning,  I  tell  you  !  "  crowed 
Wog  exultantly.  "  That's  right,  you 
devils !  Pitch  into  'em  !  Pop  it  across 
'em!" 

He  had  hardly  spoken  when  a  shriek  and 
a  crash  near  at  hand  showed  that  the 
Germans  were  of  Wog's  opinion. 

"  We'd  better  be  getting  up,"  I  said, 
scrambling  to  my  feet. 

It  did  not  take  us  more  than  half  a  minute 
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to  extricate  a  stretcher  and  get  out  into  the 
trench,  yet  in  that  short  space  of  time  the 
darkness  and  quiet  of  the  night  had  given 
place  to  stunning  and  blinding  Pande- 
monium. It  was  so  sudden  and  so  incre- 
dibly violent  that  it  made  us  gasp  for 
breath  like  men  drowning.  The  now  con- 
tinuous groan  and  howl  of  our  own  shells 
streaming  overhead  was  almost  lost  in 
the  answering  yell  and  bellow  and  smash 
of  German  monsters,  which  plunged  and 
ripped  through  the  dark  copse  all  about 
us,  bursting  in  great  rose-shaped  splashes, 
green  whirling  vortices,  up-spoutings,  scat- 
terings and  showers  of  unbearably  brilliant 
flame. 

"  God  Almighty  !  "  exclaimed  Wog,  and 
was  off  up  the  trench. 

As  I  bowed  my  head  and  stumbled  after 
him  I  realized  dimly  that  he  was  right  ; 
that  the  Germans  had  got  wind  of  our 
project ;  that  they  were  only  waiting  for 
our  guns  to  begin,  and  that  now  they  were 
putting  a  barrage  on  the  copse  to  prevent 
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our  reserves  coming  up.  But  this  know- 
ledge seemed  somehow  extraordinarily  re- 
mote and  unimportant.  All  I  could  think 
of  was  lions  ;  the  lions  of  my  childhood's 
nightmares  ;  lions  with  great  blazing  faces 
that  leapt  to  existence  with  an  unspeakable 
roar — the  roar  that  used  to  wake  me.  But 
now  I  could  not  wake.  As  the  fragments 
of  earth  and  stone  tinkled  on  my  helmet,  I 
knew  with  horrible  certainty  that  I  should 
not  wake. 

This  was  the  Real  Thing. 

There  may  be  heroes  who  can  keep  their 
wits  about  them  under  a  well-directed 
barrage,  but  they  must  be  very  rare.  When 
sound  is  translated  into  a  blow  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  light  into  a  flash  so  bright 
that  it  actually  scorches  the  skin,  when 
feeling  is  lost  in  one  disintegrating  jar  of 
every  nerve  and  fibre,  it  is  useless  to  expect 
presence  of  mind.  For  the  mind,  at  such 
moments,  is  like  a  compass  when  the  needle 
has  been  jolted  from  its  pivot.     It  has  not 
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merely  ceased  to  point  true — it  has  ceased 
to  function  at  all ;  and,  unless  respite  is 
given  sufficient  for  putting  it  in  working 
order,  it  may  cease  to  be  a  mind  altogether. 

Barrage  iire  is  intended  so  to  reduce  the 
moments  of  respite  that  the  minds  of  those 
subjected  to  it  may  be  put  more  or  less 
permanently  out  of  gear.  Shock  is  made  to 
follow  shock  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
mind  is  kept  wholly  occupied  with  its  own 
readjustment ;  during  which  the  person  is 
carried  on  by  the  mere  impetus  of  his  last 
conscious  intention,  and  continues  to  do 
mechanically  whatever  he  was  doing  when 
the  barrage  caught  him. 

Thus,  as  we  staggered  wildly  from  corner 
to  corner  up  Pierman's  Alley,  it  never 
occurred  to  us  to  turn  back  and  take  shelter 
in  the  dug-out — the  only  reasonable  course 
at  the  moment.  We  were  possessed  by  a 
single  impulse,  which  acquired  a  terrible 
urgency  by  being  freed  from  consideration  : 
to  go  on  ;  to  keep  moving  ;  to  win  through. 
Under  the  stupefying  smash,  smash,  smash 
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of  shells  along  the  parapet  this  was  the  only 
principle  of  action  that  remained  clear  to 
us.     To  keep  going  ! 

Instinctively  we  tried  to  guess  on  which 
side  of  the  trench  the  next  one  was  going  to 
burst,  and  cowered  for  an  instant  against 
the  wall  which  promised  the  best  shelter. 
Then  up  and  on,  demented,  before  the  bits, 
had  finished  dropping.  We  had  no  virtues 
or  vices  now,  no  courage,  no  cowardice. 
Personality  was  reduced  to  Hume's  train  of 
impressions,  and  "  our  little  state  of  man  " 
drove  forward  blindly  like  a  ship  in  a  tem- 
pest, with  the  helmsman  frozen  dead  at  the 
wheel.  At  one  corner — it  seemed  the  hun- 
dredth— the  trench  was  filled  with  a  thick 
white  smoke,  smelling  sickly  of  phosphorus, 
and  I  ran  into  Wog's  back. 

"  Steady  on,  man,"  he  shouted  angrily. 
"  They've  blown  it  in  here/' 

"  Get  on,  get  on.     Don't  hang  about,  for 
Christ's  sake." 

A  scramble  on  hands  and  knees  over  a 
mound  of  clods,  a  slide,  a  stumble,  and  on 
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again  through  the  clamorous  night  ;  like 
storm-wraiths,  like  straws  in  the  wind,  like 
the  last  men  in  a  stricken  and  collapsing 
world. 

Sweat  streamed  from  me  incredibly.  I 
wished  I  had  died  young.  For  a  moment  I 
was  moved  almost  to  tears  by  the  thought  of 
a  quiet  green  mound  with  daisies  on  it ; 
daisies  and  a  nice  white  cross.  Oh,  the 
peace  of  it !  Oh,  the  relief  from  this  Sisy- 
phean torment  with  the  tottering  boulder 
of  my  mind  ! 

But  that  was  a  dream  ;  this  was  reality. 
I  told  myself  aloud — though  I  could  not 
hear  my  own  voice — that  this  was  reality, 
just  as  in  nightmares  I  have  sometimes  been 
able  to  tell  myself  that  it  was  only  a  dream. 
"  This  is  reality,"  I  repeated  doggedly, 
fighting  against  that  morbid  distinctness  of 
familiar  objects  which  savours  so  strongly 
of  hallucination. 

1  could  have  drawn  that  trench-board, 
every  line  and  angle  of  it,  without  ever 
looking  at  it  again.     It  had  no  more  com- 
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plexity  for  me.  I  had  seen  that  trench- 
board,  thoroughly,  as  an  artist  or  a  god 
might  see  it.  It  flashed  on  the  inward 
eye  ;    it  seared  mine  eye-balls  ! 

"Oh,  who  will  deliver  me  from  the 
dream  of  this  reality  ? " 

"II"  yelled  the  next  shell,  and  sent 
my  mind  whirling  ;  while  I  clung  to  it  as  I 
have  clung  to  a  capsized  canoe.  But  the 
persistency  of  a  drunkard  was  on  me. 
"  Life  is  real,"  I  quavered,  emerging  from 
the  void,  "  Life  is  earnest.  Life  is  not  an 
empty  dream.  .  .  .  Life  is  earnest."  And 
then  the  absurd  fact  that  my  name  is 
Ernest  drilled  its  way  to  consciousness,  and 
I  saw  a  mutilated  stone  font  in  an  old  Berk- 
shire church — though  I  have  never  lived 
in  Berkshire — and  somebody  being  chris- 
tened there.  And  at  that,  I  am  afraid,  there 
surged  through  me — as  through  King  Lear 
in  the  fourth  act — a  sudden  wave  of  infinite 
disgust  at  the  whole  process  and  nature  of 
existence  :  conception,  birth,  growth,  death. 
That  I  should  have  been  born  and  tenderly 
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nurtured,  that  I  should  have  been  taught 
and  helped,  that  I  should  have  known 
delight  and  strength  and  hope  and  love,  all 
for  no  better  end  than  to  be  smashed  into 
the  muck  of  a  French  ditch,  filled  me,  not 
with  pity,  but  with  a  mixture  of  rage  and 
nausea,  as  though  I  had  been  compelled  to 
witness  something  brutally  obscene.  For  a 
moment  I  seemed  to  hate  my  very  texture 
as  a  sentient  being.  I  could  have  screamed 
with  anger,  like  a  child  in  tantrums  ;  I 
could  have  vomited  with  loathing — vomited 
my  heart  up.  But  another  shell  knocked 
all  that  out  of  me,  like  a  big  stone  dropped 
upon  a  little  wind-tormented  puddle  ;  and 
after  a  hiatus  of  general  numbness  and 
obfuscation,  I  subsided  again  into  the 
slough  of  self-pity,  and  found  myself  con- 
templating once  more  that  green  mound 
with  daisies  on  it. 

"  There  is  a  green  hill  far  away,"  I 
drivelled  to  myself  until  a  flying  clod  hit  me 
in  the  back.  "  Not  so  bloody  far,  neither  !  " 
croaked  some  imp,  shaken  spider-like  from 
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his  lair  in  a  crevice  of  my  brain  ;  and  I 
laughed,  yes,  laughed  shortly,  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  my  face. 

How  long  a  man  could  remain  at  this 
nightmare  pitch,  I  did  not  know  ;  but  not 
very  long.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Wog's 
face  at  one  turning,  and  it  was  already  con- 
torted by  a  horrible  rictus  of  exhaustion, 
like  that  of  a  man  bleeding  to  death.  But 
our  maniac  haste  had  carried  us  over  the 
greater  part  of  our  journey,  and  during  a 
lucid  interval  I  had  just  realized,  with  an 
extraordinary  pang  of  surprise  and  hope, 
that  we  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  our 
goal ;  when,  without  warning,  the  universe 
burst  into  a  flat  flame,  and  Noise  himself 
blotted  it  out. 

The  Master  Lion  had  leaped.  I  was  lying 
prone  in  dead  silence — an  august  silence — 
with  his  hot  breath  still  on  my  cheek  and 
his  splendour  still  in  my  eyes.  His  iron 
paw  had  smitten  the  nape  of  my  neck,  tak- 
ing away  the  power  of  hearing  and  the  use 
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of  my  limbs.  He  had  conquered.  I  was 
beaten.     I  gave  in. 

I  wrinkled  up  my  features  to  cry,  for  I 
felt  sure  that  I  was  hurt  very,  very  griev- 
ously ;  and  there  flitted  before  me — clear 
as  the  wind-flower  in  the  coverts — the  face 
of  my  childhood's  comforter,  who  would 
come  when  I  awoke  from  nightmare, 
howling. 

But— I  did  not  cry.  I  unwrinkled  my 
face.  I  rose  unsteadily  to  my  feet.  For  I 
had  discovered,  with  an  odd  mixture  of 
relief  and  despair,  that  I  could  see  ;  that  I 
could  hear  ;  that,  in  short,  I  was  not  hurt 
at  all. 

When,  a  few  moments  later,  we  tumbled 
gasping  into  the  heavenly  calm  of  the  id 
Post,  the  M.O.,  who  sat  paring  his  nails  by 
the  light  of  a  carbide  lamp,  looked  up 
inquiringly. 

"  Four  R.A.M.C.  bearers,  sir.  We  had 
orders  to  be  here  by  10.45." 

"  Oh  yes.  Well,  make  yourselves  as 
28 
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comfortable  as  you  can."  Then,  noticing 
something  in  our  faces,  he  asked,  smiling  : 
"  What's  it  like  down  the  Lane?  " 

I  glanced  at  Wog,  who  gulped  sympa- 
thetically. But  the  official  attitude  con- 
quered. 

"  Pretty  rough,  sir." 

"  H'm.  You  were  luck)'  to  get  through," 
he  replied,  and  resumed  his  manicure. 

We  seated  ourselves  along  the  wall  of  the 
dug-out,  and  mopped  the  sweat  which 
streamed  from  our  brows.  Pandemonium 
still  raged  outside  ;  the  walls  vibrated  to 
the  continuous  thud  and  crash  of  bursting 
shells.  From  time  to  time  we  could  hear 
the  shrapnel  scrape  across  the  roof  like  the 
quill-tips  of  some  monstrous  wing  ;  and 
every  few  moments  a  flash  and  a  deafening 
concussion  almost  in  the  doorway  put  out 
the  carbide  lamp  and  left  us  darkling.  But 
there  was  comfort  in  a  dug-out,  however 
flimsy.  It  was  not  that  we  were  really 
safe  :  for  we  all  knew  that  a  direct  hit  would 
demolish  it,  and  us  with  it.  It  was  the  mere 
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aspect  of  law  and  order  ;  the  row  of  shining 
bottles  ;  the  bright  instruments  ;  the  snow}^ 
dressings ;  the  comfortable  purr  of  the  Primu  s 
stove  ;  and,  more  than  anything  perhaps, 
the  unruffled  demeanour  of  the  officer  and 
his  orderly,  that  put  the  lions  out  of  coun- 
tenance. Every  time  the  lamp  was  blown 
out  the  weary-faced  orderly  patiently  lit 
it  again  with  a  spill  of  paper  which  he  thrust 
into  the  flame  of  the  Primus.  His  move- 
ments were  deliberate,  befitting  a  middle- 
aged  man,  and  each  time  he  stooped  with  the 
spill  he  grunted  slightly.  There  was  some- 
thing strangely  reassuring  in  those  grunts. 

Time  here  was  seen  to  be  the  illusion 
which  some  philosophers  have  believed  it. 
Whether  minutes  passed  or  hours  we  could 
not  tell.  We  were  poised  in  an  eternity, 
as  in  a  picture :  hurly-burly  without  ; 
within,  the  wet,  motionless  faces  against 
the  wall,  and  a  figure  for  ever  in  the  act  of 
lighting  a  lamp. 

A  queer  chill  of  detachment  crept  over 
my  brain— a  reaction,  no  doubt,  from  my 
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late  agony  of  self-care.  I  felt  that  some- 
how I  did  not  belong  to  this  pictured  group, 
which  seemed  to  advance  and  recede  before 
my  ej'es  like  an  object  seen  through  a  lens. 
Even  my  own  feet,  thrust  out  into  the  lamp- 
light, had  an  air  of  belonging  rather  to  the 
picture  than  to  me.  A  morbid  calm  de- 
scended upon  me,  and  I  felt  that  even  if  a 
shell  did  plunge  through  the  roof  and  scatter 
us  I  should  be  only  a  spectator. 

The  snap  of  the  captain's  watch  broke 
the  spell,  and  we  realized  that  the  shelling 
had  diminished  considerably.  He  rose  and 
took  up  his  helmet. 

'  They  should  have  finished  by  now,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  going  down  to  Headquarters, 
Chapman,  if  any  one  wants  me." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

"  Better  get  that  table  ready.  But  I 
don't  suppose  we  shall  have  any  down  for 
an  hour  yet,"  and  he  disappeared. 

We  rose  and  stretched  ourselves  while  the 
blessed  power  of  normal  life  and  feeling 
resumed  possession  of  us. 
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"  They  didn't  half  pop  'em  into  the  Lane," 
said  Wog.  "  Did  that  coal-box  knock  you 
down,  Jim  ?  " 

*  Yes." 

"  So  it  did  me.  By  Gum  !  I  thought  I 
was  napoo  that  time." 

Meanwhile  the  orderly  was  laying  out 
instruments  and  dressings  on  the  trestle- 
table  in  the  corner.  We  learned  from  him 
that  the  Jocks  were  to  go  over  and  hold  for 
half  an  hour,  while  the  Berkshires  bombed 
the  saps.  "  They  should  be  back  now,"  he 
said,  "  if  they  are  up  to  time." 

Presently  a  step  at  the  doorway  made 
him  wheel  round,  and  there  entered  an 
R.S.B.  with  a  walking  case,  shot  through 
the  shoulder. 

"  Hullo,  Sandy  !     How's  it  going  ?  " 

"  Man,  it's  a  fair  cake-walk,"  he  replied 
with  a  chuckle.  '  They've  got  sixty  pris- 
oners already." 

*  Many  hit  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I  doubt  there'll  be  some  casualties. 
They  put  every  kind  of  dirt  over  the  front 
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line,  as  soon  as  they  heard  our  guns.  The 
lads  had  to  go  over  in  it.  It  was  a  sight, 
I'm  tellin'  ye.  How  are  ye  feelin'  now, 
lad  ?  "  he  added,  turning  to  the  wounded 
man. 

"  Och,  I'm  fine,"  he  replied,  wincing  as 
the  blood-soaked  wad  of  his  first  field 
dressing  came  away  from  his  shoulder. 

"A  beauty!"  exclaimed  the  orderly. 
"  Clean  as  a  whistle.     We'll  soon  fix  it." 

V  Well,  so  long,  lad,"  said  Sandy,  making 
for  the  door.  Then  he  stopped  and  turned 
to  us.  "  Say,  can  some  of  you  lads  gie  us  a 
hand  up  there  ?  The  bearers  are  all  bomb 
carrying  ;  an'  I've  a  poor  laddie  with  a  leg 
smashed." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  broken  at 
last  by  every  one's  volunteering  to  go.  But 
since  some  bearers  must  remain  at  the  Aid 
Post,  in  case  other  wounded  came  in  from 
the  right,  it  was  decided  that  Wog  and 
I  should  go,  leaving  the  other  three  behind. 

The  shelling  was  still  lively,  and  as  I 
stepped  out  of  the  Aid  Post  a  "  whiz-bang  " 
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sang  just  over  my  head,  making  me  duck 
violently  as  it  burst  fifty  yards  down  the 
road. 

"  It's  a  baastard,  ain't  it  ?  "  said  Sandy, 
using  a  purely  Sassenach  idiom  which  he 
has  picked  up  somehow. 

The  phrase  and  the  chuckle  with  which  it 
was  accompanied  served  as  a  tonic.  I  set 
my  teeth  and  followed  Sandy,  stiff-necked. 

The  trench  into  which  he  led  us  was  so 
narrow,  and  so  liberally  supplied  with  head 
cover,  under  which  I  had  to  stoop,  that  the 
prospect  of  bringing  a  stretcher-case  down 
it  was  not  pleasant.  It  would  be  like  trying 
to  move  a  piano  down  an  avenue  of  turn- 
stiles. After  a  few  yards  we  had  no  idea  of 
the  direction  in  which  we  were  going,  except 
that  it  was  somewhere  towards  the  left. 
At  one  point  the  trench  widened  into  a 
saucer-shaped  crater,  and  we  clattered  over 
broken  wood  and  tripped  over  heavy  boxes. 

"  They've  played  hell  with  the  bomb- 
store,"   said  Sandy  over  his  shoulder. 

Further  on,  a  glimpse  of  a  strange  squat 
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mechanism  revealed  the  fact  that  we  were 
passing  the  trench-mortar  batteries.  At 
last  a  fragment  of  ragged  wall  appeared 
above  us  on  the  right ;  we  turned  a  corner 
into  a  trench  rilled  with  Middlesex  men ; 
and  I  knew  where  we  were.  This  was  the 
second  line — almost  on  the  road — with 
"Pennington's  Post"  on  the  right,  and 
"  Drew's  Keep  "  some  distance  away  on 
the  left. 

A  short  struggle  over  packs  and  rifles 
and  the  knees  of  men  ensconced  in  "  funk- 
holes  "  brought  us  to  our  man,  who  was 
lying  on  a  stretcher  under  a  bit  of  head- 
cover  in  a  side  alley. 

"  That  you,  Sandy  ?  "  he  asked  in  a 
feeble  voice  as  our  shadows  fell  on  him. 

"Ay,  it's  me,  lad.  How  are  ye  keep- 
in'  ?  " 

"Thank  God,"  he  murmured  as  his  head 
dropped  back  on  the  stretcher. 

"  Gie's  a  hand  here,  one  o'  ye,"  said 
Sandy,  preparing  to  raise  the  stretcher 
shoulder-high, 
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Wog  was  just  clambering  over  the  recum- 
bent patient  when  the  "  Whip-whang," 
"  Whip- whang  "  of  a  couple  of  light  shrap- 
nels just  over  the  trench  gave  us  to  pause. 

"  Bide  a  wee,  bidev  a  wee,"  said  Sandy. 
"  Get  back,  lad.  I  hae  it  in  my  mind  the 
beggars  are  going  to  straafe  us." 

He  rose  to  his  full  height  and  seemed  to 
snuff  the  air  like  a  hound.  The  drone  of 
shells  overhead  was  still  continuous  ;  but 
as  Sandy  listened  half  a  dozen  more 
screamed  and  banged  down  together  on  the 
trench  towards  "  Pennington's  Post." 

"  Ay,"  said  Sandy,  squatting  down  again, 
"  Mister  Boche  is  goin'  to  oblige.  Sit 
down  and  make  yourselves  comfortable, 
lads." 

"Is  he  attacking,  Jock  ?  " 

"  Och  no.  He's  just  givin'  a  vent  to  his 
feelin's,  you'll  understand.  Man,  it's  verra 
natural." 

We  crouched  in  funk-holes  and  listened 
while  the  shelling  warmed  up  to  a  vicious 
bombardment,  chiefly  with  shrapnel,  but 
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now  and  again  with  a  heavy  shock  and  flash 
announcing  a  high  explosive.  During  a 
moment's  lull  I  emerged  and,  standing  on 
tiptoe,  took  a  look  along  the  trench,  which 
was  visible  for  some  distance  towards 
"  Pennington's  Post."  From  the  whole 
length  of  it  a  drift  of  smoke  ascended,  like 
the  spray  over  some  storm-swept  break- 
water, bluish  white  in  the  glimmer  of  the 
star-lights,  flashing  to  yellow  or  crimson  as 
the  shells  burst  through  it,  High  over- 
head, where  the  vapour  trailed  thin  across 
the  stars,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  aero- 
plane's yellow  vanes  reflecting  the  furnace 
below  ;  and  the  melancholy  hooting  of  his 
signalling  siren  was  borne  to  my  ears 
through  the  universal  hubbub,  like  the  cry 
of  some  ominous  bird,  prescient  of  death 
and  ravin. 

A  sharp  "  z-zip  !  "  into  the  clay,  six  inches 
from  my  shoulder,  broke  the  spell,  and 
I  heard  Sandy's  quiet  drawl : 

"  Man,  that  was  a  gran'  opportunity  ye 
missed.    Why  did  ye  no  haud  out  your 
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elbow  ?  Ye'd  'a  getten  a  free  pass  to  the 
hospital  in  Edinburgh." 

"  Don't  want  that,  Jock." 

"  Aweel — it's  a  matter  of  opinion.  But 
a  month  in  Edinburgh  wad  suit  me  fine, 
now." 

The  obviousness  of  the  remark,  and  the 
faintly  lyrical  quality  of  Sandy's  voice, 
somehow  broke  the  mental  immobility 
which  the  situation  had  thrown  over  the 
rest  of  us.  One  or  two  of  the  Middlesex 
men  laughed  sympathetically,  and  a  voice 
asked  : 

"Who's  that,  Jock?  " 

"  Sandy  Anderson,"  replied  the  man 
whose  funk-hole  I  was  sharing. 

"  What !  'im  'as  brought  Captain  Marston 
in?  " 

"Ay." 

And  then  there  was  whispered  into  my  ear 
the  story  of  a  Middlesex  officer  left  wounded 
in  No  Man's  Land  ;  of  plucky  but  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  by  the  Middlesex  R.S.B.'s  to 
bring  him  in,  and  of  a  private  venture  to  the 
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same  end  by  Sandy  ;  how  he  met  a  small 
German  patrol ;  and  what  he  did  with  a 
Mill's  bomb  ;  and  how  it  was  not  Sandy  but 
Sandy's  prisoner  who  carried  the  officer  in. 
Sandy  was  well-known  in  mole-land,  I 
found ;  and  as  I  watched  him  quietly 
smoking  in  the  shadow  I  fell  to  wondering 
what  was  the  secret  of  that  calm  heroism 
which  makes  our  Scottish  troops  famous 
throughout  Europe  :  a  sober  religious  up- 
bringing I  suppose,  and,  perhaps,  a  natur- 
ally serious  view  of  life  inherited  from 
forbears  whose  life  was  one  long  struggle 
to  win  the  necessities  of  existence  from  a 
niggard  earth  and  scowling  heavens. 

"  Say  now,"  Sandy's  cheerful  voice  broke 
in  upon  my  meditations,  "  wad  any  of  you 
lads  like  to  buy  my  girrel's  address  for 
thruppence  ?  " 

This  time  there  was  a  burst  of  laughter, 
and  the  remark  was  repeated  to  men  crouch- 
ing further  along  the  trench. 

"  I'm  just  thinkin',"  he  went  on  in  his 
deliberate  way,  "  that  I'll  be  steppin'  by  the 
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canteen  in  the  mornin',  an'  I'll  be  dry." 

"  Ask  him  if  there  are  any  liabilities," 
said  some  one  down  the  trench. 

"  Liabeelities  !  "  Sandy  picked  it  up 
sharply.  "  Hoots  !  I'm  a  decent  married 
man.  What  way  would  I  have  any  liabeeli- 
ties ?  " 

"  What's  she  like,  Sandy  ?  Bon  bit  of 
stuff,  eh?" 

"  Weel,"  replied  Sandy  in  a  judicial 
tone,  "  I'll  no  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  she's 
precisely  what  ye'd  ca'  a  bon  bit  o'  stuff. 
But  she's  a  gude  sensible  body  an'  reelee- 
gious.  Ye  see,  she's  a  person  that  makes  a 
practice  o'  writin'  to  lonely  soldiers.  An' 
I  was  just  thinkin',"  he  continued,  disre- 
garding the  laughter  and  exclamations 
which  his  last  remark  had  occasioned,  "  that 
if  any  o'  you  lads  wad  like  to  take  over ; 
bein   I'm  married  already " 

"  NothhY  doin',  Sandy  !  "  cried  a  cor- 
poral with  finality. 

"  Mind  ye,"  persisted  Sandy  with  affected 
surprise,  "  it's  a  verra  conseederable  sacri- 
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fice  I'm  makin'.     She  sends  me  parcels,  wi' 
books  in  'em." 

"  What  kind  of  books,  Jock  ?  " 

"  Och  !  These  here  sma'  books — what 
the  hell  are  they  ca'ed  ?  I  just  disremem- 
ber  the  titles.  But  they  were  graan'  books 
I'm  tellin'  ye — for  the  releegiously  in- 
clined." 

'  Tracts  !  "  exclaimed  somebody. 

"  An'  she  sent  me  a  pair  o'  bed-socks,  wi' 
tassels  to  'em  !  Man,  they  were  graan' 
tassels  !  I  just  sent  'em  hame  to  the  wife 
for  the  New  Year." 

At  this  point  in  Sandy's  recital  the  long- 
expected  occurred  :  a  deafening  crash  in 
the  trench  towards  "  Drew's  Post "  an- 
nounced that  a  heavy  shell  had  found  its 
mark. 

"  'D'  Company's  copped  it,"  said  some- 
body. 

And  then  a  cry  of  "  Stretcher  bearers," 
"  Stretcher-bearers,"  was  bandied  from 
mouth  to  mouth  along  the  trench. 

Sandy  was  on  his  feet. 
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"  Hae  ye  nane  o'  your  ain  bearers 
there  ?  "  he  shouted. 

"  No,  they've  just  been  called  away  to 
the  Keep.  Come  on,  Jock,  there's  two  or 
three  pretty  bad  up  here." 

"  A'reet,  I'm  comin'.  Did  ye  ever  hear 
the  like  o'  that  ?  "  he  grumbled  as  he 
brushed  past  me.  "  Eight  stretcher-bear- 
ers to  the  battalion,  an'  they  canna  carry 
their  ain  tripes." 

I  was  preparing  to  follow  him,  but  he 
pushed  me  back. 

'  You  get  my  lad  down,"  he  said  empha- 
tically.    " the  Middlesex!"  and  with 

that  he  was  gone. 

With  his  departure  the  cloud  of  responsi- 
bility descended  upon  me  with  oppressive 
weight.  So  long  as  he  was  with  us  we 
moved  in  the  charmed  circle  of  his  luck  and 
experience,  free  from  care.  But  now  alter- 
natives forced  themselves  upon  me,  and  I 
must  decide  between  them.  Should  we 
stay  where  we  were,  and  hope  that  this  part 
of  the  trench  would  not  be  blown  in,  or 
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should  we  make  a  dash  for  it,  and  risk 
exposing  our  patient  to  shrapnel  ?  I  put 
it  to  Wog. 

"  It's  not  so  bad  in  the  Alley,"  he  replied, 
peering  over  the  parapet,  "  if  we  can  get 
there.  But  I  say,  Jim,  we'll  never  get  an 
eight-foot  stretcher  round  these  traverses. 
We'll  have  to  get  out  on  the  top,  and  bolt 
straight  for  the  Alley." 

"  Mustn't  do  that,"  said  the  Middle- 
sex man  promptly.  "  It's  not  worth 
it." 

But  another  heavy  explosion  near  at 
hand,  and  the  cry  of  the  wounded  man, 
"  Get  me  oot  o'  this,  for  God's  sake," 
prompted  rash  counsels. 

"  Shall  we  have  a  try,  Wog  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  come  on." 

Of  course  it  was  sheer  folly,  due  chiefly 
to  lack  of  experience,  but  fortunately  we 
were  saved  from  the  consequences  of  our 
decision  by  the  behaviour  of  the  wounded 
man.  No  sooner  did  he  realize  our  inten- 
tion  than  he  was  off   the   stretcher  and 
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hopping  along  the  trench  like  mad.  It 
would  have  been  grotesque  if  it  had  not 
been  so  pitiful. 

'  I'll  walk — I  can  walk  fine,  man,"  he 
gasped  out,  as  I  caught  him  round  the 
waist  and  supported  him. 

"  No,  no.     That'll  never  do,  Jock." 

"  Let  'im  try,"  urged  the  Middlesex 
man.  ■!  It's  better  than  goin'  over  the  top, 
believe  me." 

But  walking  or  hopping  was  clearly 
out  of  the  question.  Jock  was  stream- 
ing with  sweat,  and  his  arms,  outspread 
against  the  trench  walls,  were  shaking 
visibly. 

"  Hump  him,"  suggested  Wog. 

A  bright  idea  ! 

"  Could  you  stand  it,  Jock,"  I  asked, 
"  if  I  take  you  on  my  back — just  along  this 
bit  ?  We  can  put  you  on  a  stretcher  at  the 
corner." 

"  I'll  try,"  he  said  feebly. 

So  I  got  in  front  of  him  and,  stooping, 
pulled  him  well  up  on  to  my  back,  holding 
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him  by  the  arms,  and  leaving  his  legs  to 
trail  straight  out  behind.  It  is  not  a  com- 
fortable method,  nor  one  recommended 
in  the  hand-books.  But  Necessity  is  the 
stepmother  of  hand-books.  Wog  went  in 
front  with  the  stretcher  to  clear  the  way 
for  us  as  best  he  could.  Packs  were  lifted 
on  to  the  parapet ;  rifles  were  held  over 
our  heads,  like  swords  at  a  wedding.  One 
man  lay  prone  on  the  trench-boards,  bid- 
ding me  step  over  him.  Another  kicked  a 
couple  of  toe-holds  in  the  walls  and  straddled 
the  trench,  allowing  us  to  creep  underneath. 
Thus  we  shoved  and  struggled  along  to 
the  Alley-mouth  near  Pennington's  Post, 
where  Wog  had  already  got  the  stretcher 
open. 

Jock's  wound  had  bled  afresh  owing  to 
the  position  in  which  he  had  been  carried, 
and  his  bandages  were  red.  But  the 
improvement  in  his  spirits,  due  to  getting 
under  way,  I  am  sure  counterbalanced  the 
damage. 

A  wounded  man  may  die  of  a  broken 
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heart  if  he  is  kept  waiting  long  in  the 
trenches  ;  for  the  pain  of  his  wound  is,  in 
most  cases,  nothing  to  compare  to  his  agony 
of  mind.  And  herein  lies  the  peculiar  privi- 
lege and  reward  of  the  stretcher-bearer. 
What  he  can  do  for  the  physical  hurt  is 
little  :  a  bandage,  an  improvised  splint, 
and  perhaps  a  tourniquet  are  his  only  aids. 
But  what  he  can  do  for  the  mind  is  incal- 
culable. Even  if  he  does  not  speak  a  word, 
with  a  pair  of  strong  arms  he  can  raise  a 
man  from  hell  to  heaven  in  half  an  hour. 
And  to  watch  the  signs  of  this  spiritual 
translation  ;  to  see  the  colour  return  to  the 
cheeks,  and  the  restless  imperative  fade  from 
the  eyes  ;  to  see  the  spirits  revive  at  every 
step,  until  at  last  the  curtain  of  the  Ambu- 
lance car  drops  upon  a  radiant  smile  :  is 
to  know  a  very  great  joy. 

Oh,  you  dark  trenches  of  France  from 
Belfort  to  the  sea !  What  strange  pil- 
grimages have  you  seen  !  What  quests  ! 
What  revelations  !  Not  by  flesh  and  blood 
alone  are  your  deep  highways  and  mysteri- 
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ous  alleys  trod,  but  by  disembodied  powers 
and  the  feet  that  leave  no  print.  What 
faces  have  been  seen  bending  down  from 
your  parapets,  seen  once  by  one  only  ;  and 
when  the  moon  came  out  again  his  bearers 
found  that  he  was  dead.  What  voices 
have  been  heard  there !  What  sighs ! 
What  laughter  !  What  valiant  trumpets  ! 
Cold  wet  channels  through  the  clay  !  Was 
ever  Faeryland  of  old  romance  so  densely 
thronged  with  the  forms  of  enchant- 
ment ? 

Some  sense  of  this  glamour  came  to  sup- 
port us  as  we  toiled  down  the  lonely  alley 
towards  Ducket's  Barn.  For  some  reason, 
as  we  approached  the  wrecked  bomb-store, 
the  Germans  renewed  their  bombardment 
of  the  trench  in  front  of  us  ;  and  once  more 
the  ground  quaked  and  the  air  hissed  with 
the  flying  splinters.  But  with  the  stretcher' 
on  his  shoulder,  the  stretcher-bearer  is  a  new 
man  ;  for  he  feels  the  presence  of  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  and  the  urgency  of  a  plain  duty. 
No  flinching  now,  no  halting  to  take  cover, 
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no  hurrying  to  get  past  the  worst.  He 
must  move  as  steadily  as  the  moon  along  a 
predestined  course,  and  trust  to  the  natural 
justice  of  things  that  he  will  be  allowed  to 
complete  his  orbit.  And  there  comes  then, 
even  to  the  least  religious,  a  moment  of 
complete  surrender,  in  which  self  is  dis- 
counted, and  he  knows  that  he  is  a  mere 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  a  higher  purpose. 
A  strange  moment,  and  sometimes  strangely 
won  :  for  it  is  war's  great  commonplace, 
and  there  is  no  soldier,  however  faint- 
hearted and  reluctant  he  may  be,  who  can 
escape  it  altogether. 

It  gave  me  something  like  a  shock,  when 
at  last  a  star-shell  threw  my  shadow  on  to 
the  welcome  wall  of  Wiltshire  Trench,  to 
perceive  that  it  was  actually  myself  walking 
there  ;  and  to  recognize  in  the  odiously 
familiar  silhouette,  with  its  flabby  jerkin 
and  preposterous  tin  hat,  that  Other 
Man  who  haunts  my  life.  For,  in  the 
words  of  an  old  mystic,  I  had  been  "  walk- 
ing orderly,  at   a  distance   from   myself," 
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and  "hearing  of  things   not   lawful  to  be 
uttered." 

But,  my  God,  how  we  did  want  a  drink, 
when  at  length  we  lowered  that  stretcher  in 
the  Aid  Post  at  Ducket's  Barn  ! 
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WHEN  we  called  him  "  Scrounger  "  we 
were  familiar  but  not  censorious ; 
for  "  scrounging  "  is,  in  the  Army,  a  talent 
not  a  failing.  The  scrounger  is  like  Auto- 
lycus  in  this,  that  he  is  "a  snapper-up  of 
unconsidered  trifles"  ;  but  unlike  him  in 
that  by  doing  so  he  serves  a  useful  purpose, 
and  wins  the  applause  of  his  fellows.  In 
the  provisioning  and  rationing  of  troops  in 
the  field  there  will  often  be  a  certain  amount 
of  "  bukshee,"  as  it  is  called — surplus 
rations  that  have  not  been  allotted,  or 
special  issues  too  small  to  go  round.  These 
languish  awhile  in  the  quarter-master's 
stores,  and  then  fade  like  Lamia's  feast,  no 
one  knows  whither.  Now  a  scrounger  of 
the  true  breed  has,  as  his  first  qualification, 
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a  special  sense  for  "  bukshee."  He  can 
track  it  through  brick  and  mortar  ;  up  a 
back-stairs  and  through  a  two-inch   door. 

Where  did  the  bukshee  rum  go  at  X ? 

Scrounger  knew  ;  and  it  was  Scrounger  who 
prompted  the  parody  we  sang  on  the  march 
next  day,  till  certain  ears  tingled : 

Who  had  the  rum  last  night  ? 

Who  had  the  rum  last  night  ? 

It  wasn't  the  corp'rals ;    it  wasn't  the  men. 

Oh  !     Oh  !     Oh  !     Oh  !     Who  was  it  then  ? 

Who  had  the  rum  last  night 

Out  in  the  pale  moonlight  ? 

I'm  going  to  tell  the  colonel  when  I  get  back, 

Who  had  the  rum  last  night. 

But  the  charm  of  Scrounger — that  was 
the  important  thing,  and  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  put  on  paper.  He  looked  exactly 
what  he  was,  an  ex-golf  caddie.  A  pair  of 
very  thin  legs  with  big  feet  and  knobby 
knees  that  could  develop  an  astonishing 
turn  of  speed  in  an  emergency  ;  thin  arms 
that  crooked,  at  the  smallest  provocation, 
into  a  posture  of  aggression  ;   an  impudent 
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freckled  brown  face  under  a  tussock  of 
hay-coloured  hair ;  a  wide  thin-lipped 
mouth  with  a  smile  always  hung  ready  at 
one  corner ;  and  the  most  piercing  liver- 
coloured  eyes  imaginable  ;  beautiful  large 
eyes  really,  but  almost  too  intelligent  in 
expression,  like  a  monkey's,  and  tagged 
with  absurd  little  crow's-foot  wrinkles. 

He  never  looked  as  if  he  were  in  khaki ; 
he  always  seemed  to  be  wearing  that  miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  other  people's  gar- 
ments peculiar  to  golf  caddies  ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  sergeant-major's  repeated  sarcasms, 
his  service  cap  always  somehow  worked 
itself  to  the  back  and  the  side  of  his  head, 
exposing  a  large  hank  of  his  dry-looking 
hair.  Altogether  he  looked  a  most  engag- 
ing rascal,  and  he  was  very  difficult  to  resist 
when  he  wanted  anything  out  of  you. 

"  Frank,"  he  would  whisper,  putting  his 
head  cautiously  into  the  cook-house,  where 
the  enormous  corporal  cook,  one  of  his  con- 
firmed victims,  was  at  work,  "  gie  us  a  bit 
of  butter." 
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"  Oh  Lord  !  "  Frank  would  say  to  the 
world  at  large.  "  Here  it  comes  again. 
Scroungin'  as  usual." 

"  Just  a  bit  of  butter,  Frank." 

"  Buzz  off.  You'd  scrounge  the  eyes  out 
of  my  head  if  I'd  let  you  !  " 

"  Now  don't  talk  to  me  like  that," 
Scrounger  would  say  with  mock  truculence, 
putting  one  foot  inside  the  cook-house, 
"  'cos  if  you  talk  like  that,  you  know,  I'll 
have  to  set  about  you." 

"  Set  about  me,  will  you  !  "  Frank  would 
say,  chuckling  at  the  mental  picture — he 
weighed  about  fourteen  stone.  ."  Gam ! 
You  couldn't  set  about  pussy." 

"Couldn't  I?"  Scrounger  is  now  well 
inside. 

"  Could  you,  Hell !  " 

"  Let  me  tell  you,"  Scrounger  would 
say,  squaring  up  and  shaking  a  puny  fist 
under  his  nose,  "  that  the  last  man  I  hit,  it 
cost  him  two  quid  to  come  back  by  train 
from  where  he  landed  up." 

Whereupon  Frank  would  advance  upon 
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him  like  a  steam-roller,  corner  him,  and 
administer  a  number  of  cunning  digs  and 
prods  under  and  over  his  flimsy  guard. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,"  Scrounger 
would  persist  in  his  paradoxical  way,  as  he 
ducked  and  dodged  under  the  onslaught, 
"  but  I  shall  have  to.  I  warn  you — can't 
say  I  didn't  warn  you."  And  then,  when 
the  storm  was  over,  in  the  wheedling  tone 
with  which  he  began,  "  Gie  us  a  bit  of 
butter,  Frank."  And  he  would  keep  walk- 
ing in  front  of  his  victim,  looking  up  at 
him  with  those  great  spaniel  eyes,  until  at 
last  Frank  would  burst  out,  "  Oh,  take 
the  bloomin'  butter !  Take  the  cook- 
house !  Take  anything,  so  long  as  you  buzz 
off!" 

It  was  Scrounger's  unconquerable  hope- 
fulness that  gave  him  his  compelling  power, 
a  power  he  seemed  to  exercise  over  things 
as  well  as  men.  It  was  superhuman.  It 
was  elvish.  It  made  one  realize  what  the 
Greeks  meant  by  Hermes,  their  Scrounger 
god,  and  why  they  gave  him  a  phallic  signifi- 
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cance.     He  had  Scrounger's  power  of  mak- 
ing a  situation  fructify,  the  trick  of  making 
things  turn  up .    And  over  a  world  of  Micaw- 
bers,  such  as  St.  Paul  saw  in  Athens,  and 
as  I  have  seen  in  France,  this  power  will 
always  exercise  a  mysterious  fascination. 
To  me  at  any  rate  it  was  a  source  of 
undying   wonder   to   see   the   things   that 
Scrounger   found.     I    remember   once   we 
were  marched  into  a  bare  trampled  field 
near  Moyenville,  and  told  to  bivouac  in  a 
row  of  shacks,  half  dug-out,  half  hut,  that 
had  been  made  in  a  bank.     There  was  a 
certain    amount    of   corrugated    iron    and 
wood  lying  about,  but  practically  every- 
thing useful  had  been  scrounged  by  units 
bivouacking  all  round  us.     At  the  end  of 
half  an   hour   I   had  got   together  a   few 
sheets  of  corrugated  iron  to  mend  the  roof, 
a  shovel,  and  some  firewood  ;    and  I  was 
thinking  I  had  done  pretty   well  until   I 
saw  what  Scrounger  had  amassed.     Then  I 
realized   the   difference   between   industry 
and  genius.     In  front  of  what  afterwards 
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proved  to  be  the  only  rain-proof  shack  of 
the  lot  were  piled  the  following  articles  :  a 
stove  made  out  of  an  oil-drum  ;  a  stove 
pipe  with  that  rarity,  an  elbow  joint ;  a  tin 
of  biscuits  ;  a  complete  door  in  a  frame  ;  a 
spring  mattress  of  the  French  type  with  red 
stripes  ;  an  axe  ;  a  German  bayonet ;  an 
old  canvas  bucket,  and  a  large  pink  curtain 
with  a  hole  burnt  in  it.  Some  of  the  things 
might  have  been  found  by  any  man  with 
luck,  but  the  door  and  the  bed  and  the 
curtain  could  only  have  been  materialized 
by  Scrounger.  In  a  couple  of  hours  he  was 
housed  better  than  the  sergeant-major 
himself,  with  a  vase  of  flowers  on  the  roof, 
and  a  chalk  inscription  on  the  door  :  "  IT." 
You  may  think  that  it  was  only  his  quick- 
ness of  eye  that  detected  the  things  before 
other  people.  But  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  "  wheels  of  his  mind,"  to 
use  Bacon's  strange  phrase,  did  in  some 
mysterious  way  "  run  concentric  and  volu- 
ble with  the  wheels  of  Fortune,"  and  that 
he  owed  his  triumphs  to  felicity  of  intelli- 
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gence  rather  than  to  the  acuteness  of  his 
senses. 

We  moved  into  huts  at  Bray  in  the  bitter- 
est winter  weather.     The  place  had  been 
gutted  by  scroungers,  so  that  it  was  dim- 
cult  to  find  even  firewood.     Rations  were 
meagre  ;    pay  was  overdue.     It  would   be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  situation  more  barren 
of  possibilities.     Nor  was  it  in  any  way 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  nine  reinforce- 
ments, shivering  and  wobegone,  to  swell  the 
crowd  round  the  inadequate  brazier,  and 
tantalize  us  with  unthinking  talk  of  home. 
Now  each  of  the  nine  had  been  given  a  tin 
of  bully-beef  and  some  biscuit  as  ration  for 
the  day  ;   and  as  they  had  arrived  in  time 
for  dinner  the  nine  tins  of  bully  were  still 
intact.     I  was  surprised  to  see  Scrounger 
begging    them    from    their    owners,    and 
thought,   I   remember,   that  here  was  an 
instance  of  mere  acquisitiveness  gone  mad  ; 
for  that  he  intended  to  eat  them  I  never  for 
a  moment  supposed.     No  one  eats  bully  if 
he  can  get  anything  else. 
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Scrounger  disappeared  with  the  nine 
tins,  and  when  he  returned  he  had  bartered 
them  for  a  large  bottle  of  "  Vin  Rouge  "  at 
a  place  which  he  described  as  "  round  the 
corner."  No  one  else  could  have  done  it. 
No  one  else  could  have  found  that  corner. 
But  Scrounger,  like  Hermes  again,  was  a 
specialist  in  corners,  and  knew  the  mystery 
of  turning  them. 

He  was  not  satisfied  yet,  however  ;  for  a 
bottle  of  wine,  once  opened,  would  not  last 
long  in  a  hut  full  of  chilly  soldiers.  He 
wanted  something  that  would  last,  and  his 
plan  was  cut  and  dry.  He  took  the  bottle 
straight  to  the  one  man  in  the  billet  whose 
tastes  and  means  made  him  a  likely  cus- 
tomer, and  promptly  sold  it  to  him  for  three 
francs  fifty  centimes.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  offering  me  a  fancy  biscuit  out  of  one 
of  those  boxes  that  are  sold  for  precisely 
that  sum  in  the  B.E.F.  Canteen. 

It  was  a  good  instance  of  Scrounger's 
power  of  making  things  fructify,  and  it 
seems  to  me  just  as  remarkable  a  feat  as  the 
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transmutation  of  metals.  Hermes  Tetrakis- 
megistus  he  should  be  called.  There  was 
nothing  too  unlikely  for  him  to  bring  off, 
nothing  that  he  could  not  make  blossom. 
On  one  occasion,  before  I  knew  him,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  gone  out  with  an 
ordinary  Army  biscuit — the  hard  unlovely 
kind — and  returned  at  a  hand  gallop  with 
a  horse  and  cart,  a  large  emaciated  dog,  a 
brass  clock,  and  a  stuffed  owl.  They  were 
all  "  bukshee."  The  owners  had  deserted 
them  in  a  hurry,  and  the  dog,  which  was 
chained  to  the  stable  door,  was  almost  mad 
with  terror  and  hunger.  Scrounger  pacified 
it,  according  to  his  own  account,  with  bits 
of  the  biscuit ;  gained  access  to  the  stable  ; 
harnessed  up,  and  would  have  brought  away 
a  much  more  valuable  load  if  a  burst  of 
shelling  had  not  warned  him  to  be  off.  I 
was  always  rather  sceptical  of  this  story 
until  we  were  on  the  Somme,  when,  practic- 
ally in  my  presence,  he  unearthed — literally 
unearthed — a  perfectly  good  French  artil- 
lery horse  near  Frise  Dump.     It  had  fallen 
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through  the  roof  of  a  flimsy  dug-out  in  an 
old  trench,  and  the  loose  earth  and  turves, 
sliding  inwards  as  the  timbers  gave,  had 
blocked  the  hole  it  made,  and  hidden  it  from 
the  eyes  even  of  the  owners,  who  must  have 
hunted  high  and  low  for  it  before  they  left 
the  neighbourhood.  How  on  earth  Scroun- 
ger located  it  I  cannot  presume  to  guess. 
The  place  looked  just  as  likely  to  contain  the 
German  Emperor  as  a  French  horse.  At 
the  time  he  was  anxious  for  the  loan  of  a 
bicycle  to  visit  a  place  some  considerable 
distance  round  the  usual  corner,  so  he  gave 
the  horse  to  the  only  unit  within  reach 
that  possessed  bicycles,  a  company  of 
R.E.'s.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could 
not  borrow  as  often  as  he  wished,  he  began 
to  regret  his  deal ;  and  he  was  just  arrang- 
ing with  some  A.S.C.  transport  to  imagine 
that  they  had  lost  a  horse  and  to  ask  the 
R.E.'s  if  they  had  found  one,  when  we  had 
orders  to  move,  and  the  affair    ended. 

It  must  be  admitted  that   these  were 
somewhat  exceptional  triumphs  even  for 
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Scrounger.  As  a  general  rule  his  fortunate 
genius  and  business  acumen  were  applied 
to  smaller  objects  that  could  be  carried  in  a 
sand-bag  or  in  his  haversack.  Scrounger's 
haversack  !  What  a  dissolute-looking  piece 
of  equipment  it  was,  always  swollen  and 
irregular  with  licentious  protuberations ! 
In  early  days  when  the  nose-caps  of  Ger- 
man shells  were  all  the  rage,  he  used  to  deal 
extensively  in  them,  and  so  ardent  was  he 
in  their  pursuit  that  he  got  out  of  the  trench 
at  Hulluch  with  a  shovel  to  delve  for  un- 
common specimens.  But  a  sniper  knocked 
the  shovel  out  of  his  hand,  and  after  an 
exciting  race  back  to  the  trench  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  game  was  not 
worth  the  candle. 

Later,  when  we  came  into  contact  with 
French  troops  he  developed  a  very  inter- 
esting line  in  pipe-lighters,  or  "  Brickers  "  as 
he  used  to  call  them.  These  are  very 
cleverly  made  by  some  of  the  French  soldiers 
out  of  the  brass  cartridges  from  which  star- 
shells    are    fired.     The    principle    is    very 
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simple.  Some  cotton-wool  that  has  been 
steeped  in  petrol  is  packed  into  one  cart- 
ridge and  stoppered  down  with  a  perforated 
brass  plug.  A  tuft  of  the  wool  is  pricked 
up  through  the  hole,  and  can  be  ignited  by 
means  of  a  sparking-wheel  soldered  in 
position.  Another  cartridge  is  then  care- 
fully widened  with  file  and  hammer  until  it 
will  fit  over  the  first  as  a  cap,  and  prevent 
the  petrol  from  evaporating  in  the  pocket. 
This  is  the  "  Bricker  "  in  essentials.  But 
in  the  specimens  which  Scrounger  managed 
to  get  by  his  peculiar  system  of  barter,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  poiht  had  run  riot.  In 
most  of  them  the  clumsy  cartridge  bases 
had  been  cut  off  and  replaced  by  fifteen- 
centime  pieces,  skilfully  braised  in,  and 
burnished  till  the  head  of  Liberty  shone  like 
old  gold.  In  some  the  brass  cylinder  itself 
had  been  engraved  with  delicate  patterns, 
posies  and  battle-names.  They  were  beau- 
tiful little  things  and  Scrounger  could  never 
bring  himself  to  part  with  them. 

Ordinary  requirements,  however,  he  could 
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always  meet.  If  you  had  lost  your  spoon  or 
your  jack-knife,  or  wanted  a  new  razor  or  a 
larger  belt,  he  could  always  supply  you  from 
the  depths  of  his  bulging  haversack.  He 
used  to  replenish  his  stock  of  these  simple 
commodities  when  we  were  up  the  line,  by 
going  through  the  discarded  packs  and 
equipment  which  may  generally  be  seen 
thrown  together  in  a  melancholy  heap  near 
an  Aid  Post  or  Dressing  Station.  But  lie 
never  cared  much  for  this  business. 

"  Look  at  that  ruddy  lot,"  he  said  one 
evening  in  the  rest-billet,  pointing  to 
twent}^-nine  razors  laid  out  in  rows  on  a 
newspaper.  "  Nearly  broke  my  back  on 
the  march  to-day.  And  they're  no  use  to 
me,  now  I've  got  'em.  But  it  did  seem  a 
shame  to  let  'em  lie  and  rust  when  there  is 
chaps  could  do  with  'em."  He  seemed  to 
regard  that  kind  of  scrounging  as  a  tiresome 
duty,  and  went  through  with  it  like  a  Wag- 
nerite  playing  Mendelssohn  at  a  party. 
By  nature  he  was  incurably  romantic,  a 
guesser  of  great  guesses,  a  goer  of  "  nap  "  ; 
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I  think  the  blood  of  merchant-adventurers 
flowed  in  his  veins. 

For  he  lived  in  Falmouth ;  and  many  a 
time  he  has  told  me  how  he  used  to  play 
truant  from  school  or  shop,  "  scrounge  "  a 
boat,  and  spend  a  long  blue  day  taking 
trippers  for  a  sail.  He  told  me  he  was 
smart  at  picking  up  fares — as  if  I  could  not 
guess  it — and  that  the  boat-owners  were 
glad  to  pay  him  a  liberal  percentage  on  his 
takings.  But  it  was  not  the  pocket-money 
he  made  that  thrilled  him  in  the  retrospect, 
though  no  doubt  it  soothed  his  conscience. 
It  was  the  adventure,  the  freedom,  the  salt 
smell  in  his  nostrils.  When  he  spoke  of 
those  days  his  cheek  would  flush  and  his 
eyes  grow  large  and  visionary,  as  though  he 
could  see  the  white  gulls  soaring,  and  hear 
again  the  multitudinous  Siren  voices  calling 
him  out  to  sea.  I  used  to  fancy  that  per- 
haps he  drew  his  peculiar  character  •  from 
some  remote  Phoenician  ancestor,  who,  in 
the  dawn  of  the  world,  drove  his  frail  craft  in 
through  the  Cornish  surf,  scrounging  for  tin. 
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He  was  killed  by  shrapnel  near  Croissilles 
just  as  he  was  starting  away  from  the  Aid 
Post  with  a  stretcher  case.  Two  days  later 
I  was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  same 
post,  when  my  eye  was  caught  by  something 
vaguely  familiar,  half  trampled  in  the  mud. 
I  stepped  forward,  picked  it  up,  and  found 
that  I  was  holding  the  saddest  thing  in  the 
world:  Scrounger's  haversack;  the  old  bag 
of  tricks ;  empty  and  flat  at  last. 

Some  other  Scrounger  had  been  through 
it. 
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PROUT  was  the  first  of  our  men  to  be 
killed  in  action,  and  I  have  often 
pondered  the  circumstances  of  his  death. 
We  happened  to  have  enlisted  on  the 
same  day,  and  we  arrived  at  Sling  Camp 
together  as  recruits.  I  remember  still,  as 
we  sat  masticating  great  slabs  of  beef  and 
supping  hike-warm  tea  out  of  the  same 
slop-streaked  basin — our  first  Army  meal 
— what  a  depressing  scarecrow  I  thought 
him,  and  how  I  hoped  there  wouldn't  be 
many  of  his  sort. 

In  the  first  place  he  was  extraordinarily 
ugly,  not  in  a  virile  way,  but  with  the  more 
depressing  kind  of  ugliness  that  suggests 
degeneracy  both  of  body  and  mind.  Tall 
and   shambling,    with   something   ape- like 
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in  the  hunch  of  his  shoulders  and  the  awk- 
ward length  of  his  arms,  he  had  obviously 
been  a  weakling  from  birth,  and  the  blear- 
eyed,  low-browed  flabby  face  with  which 
he  faced  the  world  had  more  in  it  of  Death 
and  Corruption  than  any  face  I  have  seen. 
Raemaekers  might  have  used  it  for  a  car- 
toon— one  of  his  inferior  cartoons.  It  was 
so  shockingly  like  a  skull.  You  know 
what  the  nose  of  a  skull  looks  like  when 
viewed  from  the  side  ?  It  is  short  and 
sharp,  and  the  jaw-bones  below  it  seem 
to  project  monstrously.  Just  such  a  nose 
had  Prout,  and  when  he  laughed — which 
he  did  often  in  an  unrestrained  dog-like 
manner — the  cadaverous  suggestion  was 
somehow  maintained,  his  mouth  dropped 
wide  open,  disclosing  a  knobby  rim  of  pale 
gums  studded  with  badly  decayed  teeth,  and 
he  seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  sick. 

It  was  the  kind  of  laugh  that  makes  you 
feel  serious  all  of  a  sudden.  And  when  I 
say  that,  I  am  trying  to  indicate  the  pecu- 
liar quality  of  his  repulsiveness  as  a  whole. 
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It  was  not  a  matter  of  detail ;  it  was  not 
even  a  matter  of  features,  for  there  are 
many  ugly  faces  that  are  not  really  repel- 
lent. The  horror  lay  in  the  feeling  you  had 
that  you  were  confronted  by  a  sort  of 
mechanical  mask  fitted  with  a  violent  move- 
ment, which  you  started  by  throwing  in  the 
clutch.  There  were  no  fine  shades,  no 
ripples,  no  mitigations,  no  slow  dawnings 
in  his  look  ;  only  two  or  three  spasmodic 
grimaces,  corresponding  apparently  to  emo- 
tional seizures  within.  And  herein  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  been  so  particular  to 
describe  his  appearance.  For  in  Prout's 
case,  whatever  the  general  rule  may  be,  the 
face  was  the  true  index,  I  am  sure,  of  the 
mind,  and  he  was  as  little  to  be  blamed  for 
the  one  as  for  the  other.  There  was  the  same 
dearth  of  vitality,  the  same  deathly  lack  of 
intelligent  response,  the  same  spasmodic 
violence  of  reaction  under  a  coarse  stimulus. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  degeneracy, 
because  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  nega- 
tives.    Prout's  mind  seemed  to  me,  when  I 
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came  to  know  him  better,-  a  barren  wilder- 
ness where  nothing  grew,  and  through 
which  two  or  three  marauding  appetites 
stalked  with  a  weary  and  disappointed  air. 
It  was  not  a  vicious  mind  any  more  than 
it  was  virtuous.  It  was  mind  reduced  to 
elementals,  and  gave  one  the  feeling  of  an 
unfurnished  room.  There  was  a  window 
and  a  fireplace  and  a  mantelpiece  and  a  bell- 
pull  ;  but  they  were  never  used  ;  nobody 
lived  there. 

If  he  had  any  positive  quality,  if  there 
was  a  propensity  that  overshadowed  the 
rest  in  him,  it  was  love  of  praise.  Prout 
was  curiously  vain,  not  only  of  his  personal 
appearance  but  of  his  position  and  attain- 
ments. Self-assertive  and  egotistical  to 
an  extent  that  would  have  been  tiresome 
even  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  some 
excuse  for  it,  his  every  act  seemed  designed 
to  create  the  impression  that  he  was  a  cut 
above  the  rest  of  us.  The  costume  in  which 
he  arrived  at  Sling  Camp  was,  I  am  sure 
on  reflection,  carefully  chosen  to  that  end  : 
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bowler  hat,  black  tail-coat,  dicky,  thin  red 
tie,  and  dark  grey-striped  trousers  strapped 
into  the  queerest  little  black  leggings.  I 
remember  that  the  leggings  and  bowler, 
especially,  cost  him  a  great  amount  of 
trouble  to  pack  and  send  away,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  felt  it  had  been 
worth  while.  It  had  created  its  impres- 
sion ;  it  had  given  him  his  cachet ;  it  had 
sealed  him  of  his  tribe,  and  Kipps's. 

Shortly  after  we  came  out  to  France  I 
found  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  ;  and,  thinking  that  here  at  least 
was  something  definite  in  him,  I  led  him 
on  to  talk  about  it.  But  I  soon  regretted 
it.  He  would  hold  forth  for  hours  about 
the  arrangements  in  the  Salvation  Army 
barracks  ;  about  differences  in  rank  and 
distinctions  in  uniform  ;  but  never  a  word 
about  the  Army's  work  and  ideals.  He 
regarded  the  whole  thing  from  the  outside, 
as  a  show,  and  as  an  opportunity  for  a 
career  of  discreet  and  pious  swagger.  He 
himself  had  the  right  to  wear  a  red  stripe 
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down  his  trouser-seams,  and  hoped  after 
the  war  to  become  a  district  official,  which 
he  said  was  a  fine  life  because  you  got  pay. 

He  had  married  a  Salvation  Lass  who  had 
nursed  him  through  an  illness  ;  an  earnest 
and  stirring  little  party  to  judge  by  her 
photograph.  1  gathered  that  her  brother 
had  some  influence  in  "the  Army,"  and 
that  Prout  thought  he  had  done  himself  a 
good  turn  socially  by  marrying  her.  I 
remember  wondering  whether  she  knew 
what  a  big  contract  she  had  taken  on  if 
she  was  going  to  make  a  success  of  Prout. 
For  there  is  no  denying  that,  from  sheer 
lack  of  mental  vitality,  Prout  was  a  hum- 
bug ;  and  that  the  frail  and  airy  structure 
of  his  soul  needed  a  lot  of  propping  and 
patching  and  filling  in  of  the  interstices  with 
solid  stuff,  if  it  was  to  stand  wind  and 
weather.  He  needed  the  lifelong  care  and 
devotion  of  a  very  intelligent  woman  ;  and 
he  got — the  Army. 

There  is  no  mercy  for  a  humbug  in  the 
Army,  least  of  all  for  the  man  suspected  of 
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religious  humbug.  A  billet  full  of  men 
who  would  never  play  foul  in  a  game,  or 
strike  a  man  when  he  is  down,  will  show,  in 
intellectual  matters,  a  cruelty,  injustice, 
and  lust  for  persecution  incredible  until 
you  have  seen  it.  I  have  sometimes  been 
reminded  of  a  cage  full  of  monkeys  I  once 
saw  catching  and  killing  a  starling. 

Prout  would  have  brought  it  on  himself 
in  any  case,  but  I  am  afraid  my  unwise 
attempt  to  draw  him  out  helped  to  precipi- 
tate events.  It  gave  him  the  idea  that 
being  in  the  Salvation  Army  was  a  feather 
in  his  cap.  He  began,  not  to  brag  about 
it  exactly,  but  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
superior  knowledge  whenever  any  religious 
or  moral  topic  was  started ;  to  make  pro- 
fessions ;  to  strike  attitudes.  He  began 
to  leave  his  tunic  off  a  great  deal,  in  order 
to  show  the  red  Salvation  Army  sweater 
he  wore  underneath  ;  and  he  took  to  read- 
ing his  Bible — a  very  large  red-edged  one — 
in  that  too  public  and  pointed  manner  for 
which  so  many  better  men  have  suffered, 
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He  might  still  have  escaped,  I  think,  if  he 
had  had  the  wit  to  be  more  consistent. 
But  he  was  habitually  rather  foul-mouthed, 
and  this,  coupled  with  an  indolence  that 
prevented  him  from  attending  a  service  if 
it  was  early  in  the  morning,  made  his  sancti- 
monious fits  smell  ranker,  and  brought  the 
crows  round  the  carcase. 

The  leading  spirit  among  his  tormentors 
was  a  little  Welsh  miner,  keen,  honest  and 
brave ;  a  splendid  stretcher-bearer,  but 
with  that  squareness  of  jaw  and  glowing 
depth  of  eye  that  betray  a  spirit  born  to 
testify  against  things.  Kind  and  generous 
in  his  ordinary  dealings,  his  sense  of  justice 
was  so  irritable  that  he  always  lived  on  the 
edge  of  white-hot  rage  ;  and  even  in  his 
gentlest  moments  there  was  a  watchful 
spark  in  his  great  gazelle-like  violet-coloured 
eyes.  He  picked  up  Prout  like  an  old 
hound  on  the  scent  of  a  bag-fox,  and  the 
rest  gave  tongue  behind  him.  What  dis- 
putes there  used  to  be  !  What  splashing 
through  mud  !     What  reckless  riding  over 
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the  "bullfinches"  of  logic!  There  was 
no  escape. 

"  Yah  !  Ye' re  showin'  yer  own  ig- 
n'rance  !  "  Prout  retorted  one  day,  when 
gravelled  for  argument. 

"Ignorance!"  the  Welshman  cried. 
"  It's  the  Salvation  Army  that's  showing  its 
ignorance,  letting  chaps  like  you  into  it." 

"  There's  chaps  in  the  Salvation  Army  as 
could  buy  you  up,  and  dontcher  forget  it." 

This,  it  should  be  noted,  was  a  heavy 
score  for  Prout  ;  for  in  these  contests  the 
cause  or  person  who  can  be  proved  to  have 
money-backing  ipso  facto  wins  one  round. 
This  holds  good  even  in  hypothetical  cases. 

"  Is  there  ?  "  said  the  Welshman,  to  gain 
time. 

"  Yes,  there  is,  boy.  Chaps  as  could 
buy  you  up  an'  never  feel  it." 

"Is  there?  " 

"  Yes,  there  is." 

"  Could  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sayin'  I  could  do  it.  But 
there's  chaps  in  the  Salvation  Army " 
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"  Could  you  do  it  ?     Answer  me  that, 
man." 

"  I  never  said " 

"  Could  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  But  there's  chaps  in  the  Salvat- 


"  I'm  asking  you  a  plain  question,  man. 
Could  you  do  it  ?  " 

"No,  I  couldn't,  but: " 

"  Very  well,  then." 

"  There's  chaps  in  the  Sal " 

"  But  you  couldn't  do  it,  could  you  ?  ' 

"  No,  but " 

"  Very  well,  then." 

"  There's  chaps  as  could,  I  tell  yer." 

The  Welshman's  slow  mind  had  arrived 
at  a  brilliant  counter-stroke. 

"  Well,  where  did  they  get  it  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  where  they  got  it.  They've 
got  it,  boy." 

"  I  know  you  say  they've  got  it.  But 
where  did  they  get  it  ?  " 

"  Same  as  you  got  yours,  by  working 
for  it." 

"  Working  !  Do  you  call  it  working  to 
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go  round  with  a  brass  band  playing  bloody 
hymns  ?  I'll  tell  you  where  they  got  it. 
Out  of  poor  people' s  pockets .  People  that' s 
so  ignorant  they  know  no  better  than  to 
give  it  them.  That's  where  they  got 
it." 

And  so  it  would  go  on,  Prout  blustering 
and  the  Welshman  shaking  an  accusing 
finger,  like  a  shoddy  little  Nathan  denounc- 
ing a  shoddier  David,  until  the  quieter 
ones,  who  were  trying  to  go  to  sleep,  would 
raise  a  storm  of  growling  protest  :  "  Let 
the  Salvation  Army  alone,  for  Christ's 
sake."  "  Give  it  a  miss,  Prout."  "  Cut 
it  out."  "  Put  a  sock  on  it,"  and  similar 
peaceful  comments. 

Absurd  as  it  all  seems  when  written 
down,  it  was  dreadful  to  listen  to  because 
one  knew  that  Prout' s  conceit,  and  with  it 
his  self-respect,  were  breaking  down  under 
the  strain.  It  is  disconcerting  for  any  man 
to  be  roundly  accused  of  hypocrisy  ;  but  in 
the  case  where  beliefs  are  at  best  unstable, 
and  opinions  tentative,  the  results  may  well 
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be  morally  disastrous.  Hitherto  Prout  had 
not  been  vicious  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
He  lacked,  I  think,  both  the  natural  exuber- 
ance which  leads  men  to  carnal  pleasures 
in  hope,  and  the  sense  of  personal  failure 
which  drives  men  to  them  in  despair. 
But  the  Welshman's  onslaughts  wrought  a 
change  in  him.  Whether  on  looking  into 
his  own  heart  and  finding  some  insincerities 
he  rashly  concluded  that  all  therein  was 
insincere,  or  whether  he  was  simply  seized 
by  the  vindictiveness  of  the  child  who  kicks 
the  table  against  which  it  has  bumped  its 
head,  I  cannot  say ;  but  Prout  suddenly 
began  to  swim  counter  to  the  tide  of  moral 
endeavour  upon  whose  surface  he  had  been 
idly  drifting.  He  began  to  be  a  gay  dog. 
He  began  to  lead  "  the  life." 

The  first  hint  we  had  of  this  change  was 
one  pay-night,  when  he  came  in  sprawling 
drunk.  True,  he  was  apologetic  enough 
when  he  came  to  himself  next  morning, 
but  the  half-malicious,  half-inquisitive 
applause    which    is    always    accorded    to 
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drunkenness  seemed  to  restore  his  tottering 
self-esteem.  He  realized  that  he  had  at- 
tracted attention  ;  made  a  "  splash."  He 
found  that  men  who  would  not  speak  to  him 
when  they  thought  him  pious  would  now 
greet  him  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous 
jocularity  ;  and,  being  too  dull-witted  to 
appraise  it  at  its  worth,  he  saw  in  it  a  path 
to  the  popularity  and  eminence  which  he 
desired. 

Poor  old  Prout  !  He  was  mere  material 
for  a  tract  at  this  period.  The  red-edged 
Bible  was  no  more  seen  in  his  hands  ;  the 
red-striped  trousers  vanished  from  his 
mind  ;  and  instead  of  hectoring  about  the 
Salvation  Army  he  treated  those  who  would 
listen  to  vile  bombast  about  his  "  drunks," 
and  loathsome  rhodomontades  over  his — 
fictitious,  I  believe,  except  when  officially 
licensed — amours.  He  became  a  social 
pariah,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Nature  conspired 
with  Fate  to  degrade  him.  For,  growing 
more  careless  of  himself,  he  became  so 
incredibly  lousy  that  men  hated  to  sleep 
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near  him,  and  so  slovenly  that  he  was  made 
a  "  pioneer,"  to  keep  him  off  parade,  and 
spent  his  days  burning  filth  and  garbage  in 
a  field  behind  the  hospital. 

No  vestige  remained  of  his  earlier  phase 
but  the  old  red  sweater — which,  curiously 
enough,  he  continued  to  wear — and  his 
nickname,  "  Salvation  Prout." 


And  then  we  went  up  to  "  High  Wood  "  ; 
two  syllables  which  open  a  door  in  my 
memory  that  I  thank  God  will  one  day  be 
closed  and  locked  for  ever.  Every  one  who 
was  there  in  July  and  August,  1916,  will  have 
his  own  mental  picture  of  it,  but  I  remember 
it  best  as  seen  from  the  lower  end  of  High 
Alley,  the  communication  trench.  You  left 
the  road  at  the  thorn  bush,  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  machine-gun  emplacement 
where  our  relief  bearers  were  posted  ;  and 
for  some  hundred  and  fifty  yards  you  were 
moving  in  a  fairly  deep  trench  and  could 
not  see  anything.    But  presently  the  ground 
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dipped,  the  parapets  dwindled  and  fell 
away  on  either  side,  and  there  in  front  of 
you  across  a  shallow  valley  was  that  brown 
ominous  hill,  with  the  furrow  of  your 
trench  running  like  a  grey  lizard  up  its 
featureless  flank  to  the  cluster  of  fantastic- 
ally splintered  tree  stumps  on  the  sky-line. 
It  was  seldom  that  shells  were  not  bursting 
on  or  near  that  trench,  leaping  from  the 
ground  like  stout  brown  devils  to  gesticulate 
an  instant,  thunder  out  a  war-whoop,  and 
then  fade  away  in  filmy  shreds  and  tatters 
on  the  breeze. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  High  Alley  was  the 
only  communication  trench  that  had  been 
completed.  "  Thistle  Alley,"  farther  to  the 
right,  petered  out  in  a  sort  of  gutter  hardly 
knee-deep  ;  and  the  two  "  down  Avenues  " 
had  still  to  be  dug.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  German  artillery  pounded  it  indus- 
triously, especially  at  night  when  they  knew 
that  reliefs  were  taking  place,  and  that  it 
was  probably  crowded  with  troops  trying 
to  pass  each  other.     What  a  hell  of  help- 
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lessness  a  blocked  communication  trench 
can  be  :  men  packed  too  close  even  to  stoop 
for  cover,  and  the  shrapnel  lashing  down  on 
the  upturned  faces ! 

Our  bearers  soon  gave  up  trying  to  carry 
down  the  Alley.  They  used  to  scramble 
out  of  Black  Watch  Trench,  and  simply 
follow  the  parapet,  which  being  of  a  chalky 
nature  was  visible  to  some  extent  even  on  a 
dark  night.  This  was  certainly  the  safest 
plan  because  it  was  the  quickest,  but  it 
introduced  one  new  danger  :  the  bearers 
might  lose  their  way.  Near  the  top  of  Higli 
Alley  there  were  two  or  three  blind  alleys 
and  branches  out  to  the  left,  and  unless  the 
men  remembered  this  they  were  apt  to 
follow  the  parapet  of  one  of  these  trenches 
in  error,  and  find  themselves  in  a  region  of 
vague  grey  hummocks  continually  swept  by 
flying  splinters  and  ploughed  b}'  over- 
ranged  shells,  intended  for  our  trench  mortar 
batteries  at  the  corner  of  the  wood.  And 
it  was  through  a  mistake  of  this  kind  that 
Prout  lost  his  life. 
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Before  the  Somme,  Prout  had  only  once 
been  up  to  the  trenches,  and  his  behaviour 
there  had  not  inspired  much  confidence  in 
those  who  were  with  him.  He  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  "  a  windy  beggar/'  and 
the  wa}/  he  talked  when  he  came  down  from 
the  line  tended  to  confirm  it.  Many  ner- 
vous men  are  tempted  to  talk  big  when  once 
they  are  out  of  danger,  but  Prout' s  fawn- 
ing self-advertisement  passed  all  decent 
limits ;  and  sometimes  in  an  estaminet,  when 
I  have  heard  him  "  bumming  his  chat  "  to 
Infantry  men,  I  have  felt  ashamed  of  the 
very  cross  on  my  sleeve.  Bah  !  What  a 
sight !  Prout' s  flabby  white  mask  grinning 
and  twitching  with  futile  exaggerations,  and 
the  circle  of  grave  fighting  faces  watching 
him. 

But  when  we  went  up  to  High  Wood 
every  man,  fit  or  unfit,  had  to  take  his  turn 
of  stretcher  bearing.  And  one  dark  night 
Prout' s  squad  lost  their  way  with  a  wounded 
Highlander,  and  wandered  into  that  desert 
of  wire  and  shell-holes  below  the  corner  of 
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the  wood.  What  exactly  occurred  from 
this  moment  until  Prout's  body  was  found 
has  never  been  authoritatively  established. 
The  whole  affair  was  made  the  subject  of  an 
"  Inquiry,"  and  the  men  concerned  would 
never  tell  the  whole  story.  But  apparently 
when  the  squad  found  that  it  was  lost,  one 
of  the  four  volunteered  to  go  on  ahead  and 
see  if  he  could  find  a  way  through  the  wire 
down  to  the  road.  This  reduced  the  squad 
to  three  men,  always  a  bad  number  for  a 
stretcher  because  it  allows  no  margin  for 
accidents.  But  of  course  they  were  expect- 
ing the  fourth  man  to  return. 

They  had  been  waiting  some  time  when 
the  Germans  opened  their  usual  bombard- 
ment of  the  corner  of  the  wood  and  the  slope 
below  ;  so,  thinking  that  they  had  better 
try  to  get  the  patient  into  a  more  sheltered 
spot,  they  decided  to  struggle  on  a  bit 
farther.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  a 
flying  splinter  hit  Prout  in  the  thigh,  and 
the  remaining  two  bearers  were  suddenly 
confronted  with  the  responsibility  of  two 
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wounded  men.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
Prout's  wound  did  not  appear  to  be  very 
serious,  and  that  his  companions  thought 
he  had  merely  got  a  small  splinter  embedded 
in  a  muscle  :  just  enough  to  prevent  his 
walking.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  femoral 
artery  was  touched,  and  he  must  very  soon 
have  begun  bleeding  fast.  Still  it  was 
dark,  and  they  were  all  in  such  a  precarious 
situation  that  I  do  not  wonder  if  the  two 
remaining  lads  lost  their  heads  and  acted  a 
little  hastily. 

They  decided  to  run  back  to  the  Aid 
Post  at  the  wood  and  ask  for  another  squad 
to  help  them  in  with  the  two  men.  It 
would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  one  of 
them  had  gone  with  the  message  and  the 
other  had  stayed  with  the  wounded.  But 
by  this  time  they  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  fourth  man,  who  had 
volunteered  to  find  the  way,  must  have  been 
wounded  too,  and  it  may  well  be  that  at 
that  anxious  moment  the  risk  of  entrusting 
their  message  to  one  man's  hands  weighed 
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heavily  with  them.  It  was  a  very  real 
risk. 

At  any  rate,  they  both  went  and  they 
both  reached  the  Aid  Post ;  but  what  hap- 
pened there  is,  and  will  remain,  a  black 
mystery.  Were  it  not  that  an  official 
inquiry  had  acquitted  all  concerned  of 
blame,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  sus- 
pect some  great  failure  here.  Even  if  no 
squads  were  available,  surely  a  man  or  two 
could  have  been  raked  up  from  somewhere 
to  meet  such  an  emergency.  But  the 
plain  fact  is  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
those  two  lads  could  get  no  help,  and  for 
hours  no  one  went  near  Prout  and  the 
wounded  Highlander. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  passed 
through  Prout' s  mind  when  they  left  him 
in  that  wilderness  alone  with  the  roaring 
shells  and  the  quiet  stars  and  a  dying  man. 
At  first  I  do  not  suppose  he  felt  much  fear ; 
for  a  wounded  man  often  feels  somehow 
that  his  bad  luck  is  over  for  the  time  being. 
He  has  got  his  "  packet."     I  imagine  him 
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speculating  on  how  soon  his  mates  will  be 
back,  and  dreaming  intermittently  of  Hos- 
pital, England,  and  a  blue  suit..1 

But  there  must  have  come  a  time  when 
he  found  that  he  was  bleeding  dangerously  ; 
there  must  have  come  a  moment  when  he 
realized  that  his  mates  would  be  too  late. 
What  were  his  feelings  then  ? 

Panic  ? 

I  should  have  expected  it.  I  can  imag- 
ine him  making  a  feeble  frenzied  attempt 
to  stop  the  bleeding — in  fact  it  seems 
that  he  did  do  so — and  then,  when  lie 
found  it  useless,  an  attempt  equally  futile 
to  follow  his  mates,  dragging  himself 
along  the  ground,  shouting  for  help,  cry- 
ing  

Yes,  I  can  imagine  it  vividly,  because  I 
should  have  done  it  myself.  But  that  is 
where  Prout  has  me  beat  and  trampled 
under  foot.  For  he  stayed  at  his  post 
until  the  end  was  upon  him  ;  and  then,  with 
his  last  ounce  of  strength,  tore  off  his  tunic 
and,  in  the  act  of  laying  it  over  the  dying 
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Highlander,  fell   dead   himself   across   the 
stretcher. 

It  was  the  red  of  his  Salvation  Army 
sweater,  which  he  had  always  worn,  that 
caught  the  eye  of  a  passing  stretcher-bearer 
in  the  early  morning,  and  led  him  to  where 
the  two  men  lay,  cold  as  a  group  in  marble. 
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T  is  getting  dark,  and  the  flashes  of 
our  guns  down  there  on  the  flats 
show  more  vividly  every  minute  against 
the  deepening  purple  and  blue  of  the 
horizon.  That  gun  among  the  splintered 
tree-stumps  where  was  once  an  orchard — 
half  an  hour  ago  I  could  see  the  ring  of 
rust-coloured  smoke  that  he  coughs  into 
the  air,  and  could  distinguish  the  gunners 
carrying  up  the  brown  shells  from  a  heap 
clearly  visible  in  the  rear. 

Now  all  that  tells  of  their  activity  is  an 
occasional  flash  of  brilliant  green  flame — it 
remains  fixed  on  the  retina  for  an  instant, 
bell-shaped,  but  torn  into  strange  filaments 
and  fingers  like  a  sea  nettle — then  an  ear- 
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splitting  crack,  as  it  roars  away,  leaving  a 
wake  of  groaning  echoes  that  heave  and 
welter  plaintively  among  these  desolate 
hills. 

It  is  a  glorious  evening,  but  the  sound 
of  the  shell  seems  to  lay  a  burden  on  the 
heart.  Was  there  ever  a  sound  so  dismal, 
so  intolerably  expressive  of  the  hollowness 
and  futility  of  life  ?  The  moaning  of  the 
wind  round  a  ruined  hearth,  the  whine  of 
a  dog  that  smells  death  in  the  house,  the 
keening  of  an  idiot,  the  heart-break  in  a 
peal  of  old  bells — it  is  all  in  the  sound  of 
the  shell.  It  speaks  the  perfect  language 
of  aimlessness  and  despair. 

And  so  the  beauty  of  the  evening  sky, 
where  half-ravelled  shreds  of  saffron  cloud 
hang  motionless,  caught  in  the  very  gesture 
of  dispersal  into  the  green  crystalline  that 
quickened  every  instant  with  stars,  is 
nothing  but  a  taunt.  "  Thus  it  was  before 
you  were  thought  of,"  it  seems  to  say, 
"  Thus  it  will  be  when  you  are  forgotten." 
And  again  the  iron  gun  shouts  mockingly, 
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and  again  the  shell  chants  its  mad  despair, 
flinging  away  towards  that  darker  part  of 
heaven  where  a  keen  enemy  moon  peers 
watchfully  over  the  black  ridge. 

Yes,  we  have  brought  our  lives  to  such  a 
pass  that  the  spectacle  of  nature  is  nothing 
but  a  reproach  to  us,  and  the  poor  rat  there, 
who  keeps  himself  so  clean  amidst  our  filth 
and  carnage,  is  really  the  better  man. 

Horrible  things,  rats  ;  they  feed  on  the 
dead.  But  what  of  the  rats'  purveyors  ? 
What  of  the  smooth  men  who  make  a  snug- 
living  out  of  rats'  meat  by  the  ton  ?  Carry 
on,  old  brown  coat.  Brush  those  whiskers 
and  look  the  world  in  the  face  ;  for  there's 
many  a  man  in  London  and  Paris  and 
Berlin  to-night  who  sits  down  to  no  better 
table. 

There  is  a  "  stunt "  to-morrow,  and 
I  am  waiting  to  see  the  men  go  up 
who  are  to  face  death  in  the  morning. 
The  meandering  path  of  duck-boards  by 
which  they  must  come  passes  the  door  of 
the   concrete    "pill-box"    where  we    are 
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posted.  In  daylight  one  can  trace  them 
as  far  down  as  the  old  orchard,  and  as  far 
up  as  the  shattered  "  calvary,"  which  now 
shows  black  on  the  sky-line  and  looks  like 
a  gallows  under  the  moon.  What  a  path 
to  be  the  end  of  so  many  roads  and  trails 
and  wanderings  !  And  that  broken  cruci- 
fix, what  a  symbol !  What  a  satire ! 
Indeed  this  whole  region  of  waste  and 
sloughs  and  dangers  strangely  resembles 
the  country  of  Puritan  allegory  ;  and  some- 
times on  this  path  when  an  enemy  shell  has 
leaped  up  like  Apollyon  to  bar  the  way,  I 
have  felt  my  human  weakness  give  place 
to  a  kind  of  emblematic  strength  ;  and  I 
have  gone  on  almost  in  the  spirit  of  curiosity 
with  which  a  reader  turns  Bunyan's  pages. 
But  hark  !  The  sound  of  a  stumble  and 
subdued  voices  down  the  track.  And  I 
can  see  black  figures  moving  past  the 
water  in  the  shell-holes  just  this  side  of  the 
orchard.  Yes.  Here  they  come.  These 
are  men  who  are  "  going  over"  to- 
morrow ;    the  pilgrims  on  the  last  ascent. 
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I  wonder  who  invented  the  comfortable 
myth  of  the  gay  unthinking  "Tommy" 
going  into  action  with  a  grin  on  his  face. 

Some  civilian  surely.  For  these  men 
are  silent  and  their  faces  as  they  appear, 
one  by  one,  in  the  shaft  of  dim  candlelight 
that  streams  from  the  dug-out  door,  are 
filled  with  the  same  strained  preoccupation. 
To  say  that  they  look  "  fey  "  would  be  a 
romantic  exaggeration  ;  but  they  do  look 
like  men  who  have  turned  their  backs  on 
life  ;  men  who  have  become  the  puppets  in 
the  hands  of  an  unintelligible  fate.  Their 
movements  are  oddly  mechanical,  as 
though  they  have  not  the  full  use  of  their 
limbs  ;  and  though  they  do  not  look  afraid, 
there  is  a  dullness  in  their  faces  more 
terrible  than  fear.  More  than  one,  when  he 
finds  himself  in  the  light  and  sees  me  stand- 
ing there,  turns  his  head  away  for  fear 
that  I  may  see  in  his  face  what  no  one  has 
ever  seen.  As  I  look  at  them  I  think  of 
Dante's  hypocrites  in  their  leaden  cowls  : 
they    are  almost  as  heavily    and  as   gro- 
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tesquely  laden .  In  addition  to  their  ordinary 
equipment,  they  are  carrying  up  a  special 
supply  of  bombs  ;  and  on  each  man's  back 
is  strapped  a  shovel,  pointing  downwards 
like  a  beetle's  tail,  and  a  couple  of  rifle- 
grenades,  sticking  up  like  copper  bulrushes. 

Some  of  them  seem  already  more  than 
half  exhausted  by  the  mere  weight  they  are 
carrying ;  a  weight  which  would  make 
their  progress  up  that  slippery  path  a 
sufficient  torment  in  itself,  even  if  their 
destination  were  not  Golgotha.  How 
they  endure  it,  I  cannot  think.  It 
suffocates  one  to  look  at  them.  I  can- 
not even  wish  them  good  luck. 

One  lad,  white  with  fatigue,  forces  a 
joke  : 

"  Keep  a  nice  soft  one  for  me,"  he  says, 
jerking  his  head  towards  a  pile  of  stretchers 
at  my  feet.  • 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  be  more  sorry 
for  him  or  for  the  grey-haired  man  who 
comes  next,  and  who  cannot  meet  my 
eyes. 
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Gay  unthinking  Tommy  be  damned ! 
This  is  no  special  breed  of  men.  These 
are  the  lads  who  used  to  bring  round  your 
groceries ;  the  men  who  repaired  your 
windows  and  your  bath-room  taps.  Hero- 
ism is  no  easier  to  them  than  to  you, 
Mr.  Smug  of  the  Evening  Press,  and  the  fact 
that  they  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  gives 
you  no  right  to  wash  your  hands  of  them. 
They  are  made  of  the  same  poor  tender  stuff 
as  their  mothers  ;  and  they  are  just  as 
anxious  about  their  wives  and  children, 
and  just  as  loath  to  leave  them  all  for  ever, 
as  any  man  would  be  in  their  place. 

Shame  on  you,  Mr.  Smug.  Tear  up  that 
soothing  humbug  you  are  writing  for  to- 
morrow's issue  ;  blot  the  "  grinning  Tom- 
my "  out  of  your  flaccid  mind  ;  and  remem- 
ber— for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  Humanity 
remember  -that  the  steel  helmet  covers  no 
more,  and  makes  no  better  halo,  than  the 
bowler  hat. 

To-morrow  when  your  readers  are  devour- 
ing your  account  of  the  latest  "  British 
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Blow,"  my  stretcher-bearers  will  still  be 
travelling  this  ghastly  track  with  load  after  s 
load  of  smashed  but  still  living  flesh  and 
bone — the  twisted  wreckage  that  was  once 
a  young  man  ;  the  bloody  mask  that  once 
gave  a  father's  kisses.  We  cannot  get  rid 
of  them  by  calling  them  Tommies  ;  we 
cannot  get  used  to  the  war  by  imagining  it 
as  Sport.  We  know  that  war  is  a  foul 
tissue  of  crime  and  bestiality  which  no 
consideration  of  national  expediency  can 
possibly  excuse  or  explain. 

And  there  is  not  one  of  those  men  who 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  thinks  otherwise  ; 
not  even  that  dapper  little  white-faced 
officer  who  brings  up  the  rear,  and  who 
is  trying  to  lighten  the  burden  of  his 
perplexities  by  nagging  the  men  near  him 
like  a  tired  nurse-maid. 

Poor  lad  ;  for  he  is  little  more.  It  does 
seem  hard  that  because  a  boy  happens  to 
have  been  to  a  public  school  and  an  ancient 
university,  he  should  have  to  shoulder  a 
responsibility  like  this. 
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"  Playing-fields  of  Eton  !  " 

Good  Lord  ! 

As  I  watch  his  absurd  neat  trench- 
boots  twinkling  away  in  the  gloom,  and 
hear  his  silly  over-refined  voice  asking 
some  fatuous  question,  it. suddenly  comes 
over  me  that  he  is  the  loneliest  little  man 
I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

What  a  mercy  it  is  that  when  the  final 
word  is  given  and  they  stream  over 
the  top  to-morrow  these  men  will  all  sink 
to  the  happy  insensibility  of  worrying 
beasts  ;  and  that  all  vain  regrets  and  tender 
memories,  all  visions  of  happy  days  and 
home-faces — the  whole  delicate  rainbow 
web  that  fills  the  vacant  dome  of  man's 
brain  and  makes  it  Mind — will  have  been 
swept  clean  away ;  leaving  nothing  for 
death  to  take  but  a  few  tormented  handfuls 
of  common  earth  ! 

They  are  passing  the  Calvary :  half  a 
dozen  little  silhouettes  on  the  sky-line, 
toiling  and  struggling  among  the  shell 
hummocks.     Ah  !     What    was    that  ?     A 
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red  blink  in  the  sky  right  over  them ! 
Crrvang !  Heavy  Shrapnel  !  They  are 
hit! 

No  !  There  they  are  again — four,  five, 
six,  all  present.  They  must  have  thrown 
themselves  flat  in  the  mud  ;  now  they  are 
up  again,  and  trying  to  run.  I  can  just 
hear  the  little  officer  yapping  at  their  heels. 

There  he  is ;  the  last  man  :  crossing 
the  highest  hummock — I  can  tell  him  by 
his  twinkling  legs.  Now  he  is  beginning 
to  go  down  hill ;  the  earth  is  swallowing 
him  up. 

Down  ;    down  ;    down. 
.  Nothing  but  a  bobbing  helmet  now  :   he 
must  be  still  running. 

There !  He  is  gone.  They  are  all 
gone  ;   gone  into  the  country  of  the  moon. 

The  candle  in  the  dug-out  burns  steadily, 
only  leaping  a  little  when  the  gun  in  the 
orchard  fires. 

As  we  sit  waiting  all  eyes  are  somehow 
attracted  by  that  frail  but  steady  flame  ;  it 
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is  so  keen,  so  pure,  so  relentless,  the  very 
image  of  what  a  soldier's  spirit  should  be. 

Opposite  me  sits  "  Tyke  "  Hill,  a  stolid 
Yorkshire  miner,  gazing  at  it  with  a  look 
as  calm  and  vacant  as  all  the  moors.  In 
another  few  hours  I  know  that  he  will  be 
struggling  along  the  track  under  a  rain  of 
shells,  swallowing  down  his  panic,  keeping 
his  head  up  and  his  shoulder  square  to  the 
stretcher  ;  free  only  to  sweat  and  hope. 
He  will  need  every  ardour  of  will  and 
determination  to  carry  him  through  ;  and 
I  can  almost  imagine  that,  as  he  sits  rapt 
in  contemplation  of  the  flame,  he  is  all 
unconsciously  drawing  a  kind  of  strength 
from  it. 

Flame-gazing.  That  is  what  we  are 
all  doing :  steeling  ourselves  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  something  perfect ;  branding  our 
spirit  with  its  essential  character. 

"  Oh,  for  Gawd's  sake,  wake  yourselves 
up!"  suddenly  snaps  Barker,  whose  mind 
seems  to  have  a  sort  of  valvular  disease, 
so  that  his  thoughts,  when  they  come  at  all, 
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always  come  in  floods.  "  Sitting  there  like 
bloody  dummies  !  It  puts  whiskers  on  me. 
Come  on,  man,"  he  shouts  in  Tyke's  ear, 
punching  him  violently  in  the  ribs.  "  Come 
on.  Play  a  game  o'  cards.  Sing.  Shout. 
Talk.     Do  an3^thing.     Come  on." 

"  A'reet.  A'reet,"  says  Tyke,  emerging 
from  the  grey  that  fills  his  eyes. 

"Well,  wake  up,  then." 

"  Rabbits'  eggs." 

"Suck  'em." 

The  spell  is  broken  ;  the  cards  are 
produced  ;  and  for  a  time  the  wizardry  of 
coloured  paste-board  transports  us  far 
away  ;  far  from  the  allegorical  country-side, 
and  the  lonely  dug-out,  and  the  terrible 
flame  of  the  candle.  There  is  a  real  magic 
in  cards.  Though  I  do  not  want  to  play  at 
first,  I  no  sooner  begin  than  I  succumb 
to  their  elvish  suggestion.  The  guns  still 
roar,  but  I  hardly  hear  them  ;  the  critical 
hour  approaches,  but  I  take  no  heed.  T 
am  warmed  with  the  warmth  of  half- 
forgotten  evenings  by  pleasant  drowsy 
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fires ;  my  feet  take  to  themselves  the 
illusion  of  slippers  ;  and  during  a  pause  in 
the  game  there  swims  into  my  mind  a  dimly- 
remembered  figure,  fairy-small,  and  quaint 
as  the  Queen  of  Spades.  Who  is  it  ?  I 
ask  myself,  and  before  memory  can 
answer,  my  lips  shape  themselves  to  the 
familiar  syllables  :    "  Mrs.  Battle." 

Mrs.  Battle  !  Charles  Lamb  !  Pints  of 
claret !  London  in  the  'thirties  !  What  a 
mellow  glory  floods  the  dug-out  at  the 
thought.  How  good  it  is  to  remember 
that  such  incredible  things  have  actually 
existed  f  And  what  odd  little  angels  of 
comfort  God  sends !  Mrs.  Battle !  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  seeing  her  here  for  a 
month's  pay. 

But  there  is  a  step  at  the  door  that 
banishes  the  fairies,  and  a  voice  : 

"  Is  this  the  R.A.M.C.  post  ?  " 

"Yes,  lad.     What  is  it?" 

'  There's  a  stretcher-case  just  comin' 
down,"  replies  the  voice,  and  a  sweating 
corporal  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  pushes  past 
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the  gas-blanket  that  screens  the  door- 
way. "  I  got  hit  too/'  he  goes  on,  "  but 
the  other  bloke,  he's  bad.  I  don't  think 
he's  got  much  chance." 

The  first  squad  out  are  already  on  their 
feet,  adjusting  their  helmets  and  gas-masks, 
and  the  corporal  drops  down  in  one  of 
their  places,  wiping  his  forehead  on  his 
clay-caked  sleeve.  I  follow  the  squad  out 
to  make  sure  that  the  bandages,  put  on  by 
the  M.O.  at  the  Aid  Post,  have  not  slipped 
and  that  the  man  is  not  bleeding. 

In  the  now  brilliant  moonlight  outside,  a 
group  of  bearers  stands  round  a  huddled 
figure  that  snores  and  twitches  unnatur- 
ally. I  stoop  over  it  and  switch  on  my 
electric  torch.     Christ  Almighty  ! 

"  He  wore  glasses,  and  it  blew  them  into 
his  eyes,"  explains  one  of  the  bearers  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  But  what  was  it.?'" 

"  Rifle-grenade." 

"  H'm.     It's    a   nasty    smack,    anyway. 

All  right  ;   get  him  along  down  as  quick  as 

you  can." 
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The  fresh  squad  stoops  to  the  stretcher- 
handles. 

"Ready?" 

"  Ready." 

"  Lift  !  " 

And  away  they  go,  feeling  for  loose 
boards  with  their  feet  and  warning  each 
other  of  holes  in  the  track.  I  watch  them 
out  of  sight  and  then  return  to  the  dug- 
out, where  the  corporal  is  telling  his  tale 
over  a  tin  of  badly  stewed  tea. 

"  We'd  got  the  marmalade  open,"  he  is 
saying  as  I  enter,  "  and  they'd  all  got 
their  ration,  'cept  me  ;  six  to  a  tin  we 
were  ;  and  I  was  just  going  to  have  mine, 
when  the  officer  shouted  for  me.  So  of 
course  I  dumps  the  tin  down  on  the  side  of 
the  trench  and  allys  off  tutts  weet  to  see 
what  he  wanted. 

'  Well,  I  wasn't  gone  more'n  a  few 
minutes,  and  when  I  comes  back  the  tin 
was  empty.  So  I  asks  this  bloke — he  was 
standin'  sentry  at  the  time  ;  you  see  he 
was  in  my  sentry  group — that  bloke  on  the 
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stretcher,  I  asks  him  where  all  the  marma- 
lade had  gone  ;  'cos  I  could  see  he'd  eaten 
up  all  his  biscuit  while  I  was  away,  and  o' 
course  I  knew,  you  know.  So  I  just  asked 
him,  quite  quiet  like  :  '  Where's  all  the 
marmalade,  Jim  ?  '  'I  don't  know,'  he 
says.  'Well,'  I  says,  'I  left  a  ration  of 
marmalade  in  that  tin,'  I  says,  '  and  there's 
none  here  now,'  and  I  didn't  say  any  more. 
But- — that's  what  I  didn't  like — he  kept  on 
about  it.  '  I  never  'ad  it/  he  says, '  /  don't 
know  nothing  about  it;  /  ain't  'ad  your 
marmalade.'  Gaw'bli'me,  I  got  quite  fed 
up  with  him,  you  know  ;  goin'  on  like 
that  about  a  bit  of  pozzie.  'Cos  o'  course  I 
felt  positive  'e  must  'ave  'ad  it.  So  at  last 
I  says,  '  All  right,'  I  says,  '  it's  gone  now 
anyway,'  I  says,  'so  we'll 'say  no  more 
about  it.'     Shut  him  up,  see  ? 

"  Well,  it  wasn't  long  after  they  began 
putting  these  bloody  grenades  over.  We 
dodged  three  of  'em  all  right — you  can  hear 
'em  coming,  you  know.  But  what  did  for 
us  was  they  sent  two  over,  one  after  another, 
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quick,  see  ?  We  heard  the  first  one  coming 
and  I  shouted  '  Down  '  ;  and  there  we  was, 
all  bunched  together  behind  a  bit  of  a  tra- 
verse there  was,  when  the  second  one  landed 
right  in  among  us.  Gaw'bli'me  !  It  was 
a  smash  ;  blew  me  ten  yards  along 
the  trench,  I  should  think  ;  seemed  to 
knock  me  silly-like  for  a  minute,  you 
know. 

"  But  the  other  bloke — him  that's  gone 
down- — I  could  hear  him  groaning  ;  so  o' 
course  when  I  pulled  myself  together  I  ran 
along  to  him,  'cos  I  knew  he  must  have  got 
it  pretty  bad.  And,  it's  a  rum  thing — 
now  you  may  not  believe  me,  but  I  am  tell- 
ing you  the  honest  truth,  no  kid — the  first 
words  he  said  to  me  was  :  '  I  had  your 
marmalade,  corporal/  " 

There  is  a  pause. 

"Seems  he'd  got  a  guilty  conscience, 
eh  ?  "  says  Barker. 

"  Ah,"  assents  the  corporal  rather  un- 
comfortably ;  as  though  not  quite  sure 
whether  Barker  has  summed  it  up  correctly, 
in 
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"  Ah,"  he  repeats  reflectively,  '  I  had  your 
marmalade,  corporal/  " 

"  Poor  beggar,"  says  somebody,  and 
there  is  another  pause. 

"  Bloody  shame,  ain't  it !  "  says  Barker 
at  last,  with  a  sudden  and  characteristic 
lapse  into  profound  gloom.  "The  same 
flesh  and  blood,  as  you  may  say;  throw- 
ing them  things  at  each  other.  It  isn't 
natural."  Then  in  the  brighter  tone  of  the 
habitual  grumbler  :  "  Why  don't  they  give 
'em  better  rations  for  a  start?  That's 
what  I  say.     Six  to  a  tin  of  marmalade  ! " 

Shortly  afterwards  the  squad  that 
brought  the  stretcher-case  down  returns 
to  the  Aid  Post,  but  not  before  they  have 
told  us  the  orders  for  to-morrow.  The 
barrage,  we  hear,  starts  at  3.30,  and  as 
soon  as  it  begins  the  regiments  of  our  Bri- 
gade, who  are  in  a  short  length  of  trench, 
are  to  crawl  forward  thirty  yards  and  lie 
on  their  ground-sheets.  This  is  to  avoid 
the  enemy's  counter-barrage  which  will 
certainly  be  put  down  on  that  bit  of  trench, 
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because  it  is  an  easy  mark.  At  four 
o'clock  our  barrage  will  lift  and  our  men 
will  creep  forward  another  thirty  yards  ; 
and  at  4.20  it  will  lift  again  and  they 
will  go  right  over  into  Rhomboid  Wood, 
the  objective. 

"  It's  a  funny  !thing,"  adds  our  inform- 
ant, "  our  Brigade  reckon  it's  our  stunt. 
But  I  was  talking  to  a  runner  of  the  Brigade 
on  our  left,  and  he  reckons  it's  their  stunt, 
and  our  chaps  are  only  making  a  demonstra- 
tion. He  says  that  they  can  never  take 
Rhomboid  Wood  by  frontal  attack;  it's 
fair  lousy  with  machine-guns  and  pill- 
boxes.    Rum,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  H'm.  It'll  be  a  rough  job,  I  should 
think." 

"  Bet  your  life !  Still,  I  suppose  the 
nobs  know  what  they're  doing.  Well,  so 
long,  chaps." 

"  So  long,  kid." 

' '  See  you  before  morning  very  likely  ; 
good-night." 

Their  going  acts  upon  the  corporal,  who 
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rises  and  says  that  he  will  be  getting  down 
while  it  is  still  quiet ;  so  presently  we 
are  left  again  to  our  reflections. 

Cards  are  now  impossible.  For  one 
thing  two  of  the  players  have  gone  down 
with  the  stretcher-case,  and  for  another 
the  news  we  have  just  heard  has  strung 
us  up  and  made  us  restless. 

"What's  o'clock,  Bark?"  asks  Tyke 
after  several  minutes  of  silence. 

Barker  pretends  to  stifle  a  yawn  as  he 
fumbles  for  his  watch. 

"  'Bout  half-past  twelve,"  he  replies  in 
an  over-casual  tone. 

There  is  another  pause. 

"  Three  hours  yet 'then,"  says  Tyke,  put- 
ting his  great  relentless  thumb,  as  it  were, 
on  a  raw  place  in  all  our  minds. 

That  is  the  worst  of  stolid  fellows  like 
Tyke  whose  nerves  do  not  thrill  readily. 
They  develop  their  anxieties  aloud,  and 
drag  the  rest  of  us  over  the  thorns  a  second 
time. 

"  Oh,  damn  it !  "  exclaims  Barker  after 
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another  savage  and  savourless' yawn,  "  I'm 
goin'  to  get  down  to  it."  Whereupon  he 
rolls  himself  tempestuously,  head  and  all, 
in  a  frowzy  blanket,  whacks  himself  down 
in  a  corner,  and  lies  motionless  as  a  log. 

But  his  attitude  is  too  wilfully  repose- 
ful to  be  convincing,  and  I  am  not  surprised 
when,  at  end  of  two  or  three  minutes,  I 
hear  his  querulous  voice  corning  through 
the  blanket : 

"  Bloody  War  !  " 

Still  his  example  is  good,  and  the  other 
bearers,  now  reinforced  by  the  returning 
squad,  soon  follow  suit,  until  the  floor  of 
the  dug-out  presents  nothing  to  the  eye 
but  vague  billows  of  blanket  or  greatcoat, 
and  great  helpless-looking  soles  with  staring 
hob-nails. 

There  is  something  extraordinarily  inti- 
mate and  appealing  in  the  soles  of  a  man's 
boots.  Nothing  about  his  person  speaks  so 
clearly  of  his  human  limitations,  efforts, 
and  failures,  or  indicates  so  precisely  what 
the  old  dramatists  called  his  "humour," 
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There  is  Barker's  sole  for  instance,  with 
the  inner  edge  worn  down  almost  to  the 
upper,  owing  to  that  nervous  sort  of  lunge 
with  the  right  foot  that  makes  him  so  mad- 
dening to  march  with,  and  seems  so  char- 
acteristic of  his  mind.  Compare  Tyke's. 
He  has  worn  it  through,  and  thinned  down 
the  heel-tip,  plumb  on  the  middle  line,  like 
the  splendid  equable  animal  he  is.  How  I 
wish  I  could  wear  my  boots  like  that. 

I  cannot  sleep,  and  the  warm  dug-out 
oppresses  me  like  a  crowded  theatre. 
Cautiously  I  get  up  and  tiptoe  my  way 
out  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

All  quiet  yet. 

The  moon  is  high  overhead  now,  and 
has  touched  the  grim  scene  with  a  grey 
and  silver  wash  that  somehow  mitigates 
or  conceals  its  harshness.  One  can  almost 
imagine  what  it  may  have  looked  like  in 
the  years  of  peace,  when  only  the  pigmy 
business  of  plough  and  harrow  came  to  fret 
but  not  disturb  its  enormous  calm.  I 
wonder   where   they  are  now,  Pierre  and 
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Jacques,  Auguste  and  Rodolphe,  the  peace- 
ful fanning  folk  who  used  to  labour  these 
interminable'  fields.  Dead,  I  suppose : 
rotting  in  a  trench  at  Verdun,  or  dust 
already  at  Charier oi. 

That  battery-lamp  in  the  hollow  glows 
like  a  cottage  window  ;  and  it  pierces  me 
suddenly  with  the  old  familiar  keen  regret, 
which  I  suppose  every  soldier  knows :  the 
sense  of  exile ;  of  having  broken  away  ;  of 
having  become  an  outcast  from  life,  and  a 
scourge  in  the  hands  of  a  cruel  Destiny. 

My  thoughts  travel  homewards,  but  I 
cannot  think  of  home.  Between  me  and 
the  blessed  faces  there  is  a  great  gulf 
which  imagination  cannot  bridge.  I  see 
them  on  the  other  side,  distinct  but  remote, 
familiar  and  yet  strange ;  spirit  faces  be- 
longing to  another  world;  I  cannot  hail 
them.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  or  the  next 
day,  I  may  be  able  to  get  into  touch  with 
them  again  ;  but  until  this  night's  business 
is  over  they  are  inaccessible,  and  it  is 
better  to  turn  away. 
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For  I  know  that  in  the  shell-holes  and 
dug-outs  a  short  mile  away  a  crowd  of  men 
and  boys  are  rolling  their  ground  sheets 
and  fixing  their  bayonets  for  the  last  time. 

Well,  what  must  be  will  be.  We  can 
none  of  us  do  more  than  our  best. 

And  with  that  facile  reflection  I  return 
to  the  dug-out  and  drop  fast  asleep  at 
once. 


It  is  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  two 
days  later  and  our  work  seems  to  be  fin- 
ished for  the  moment.  All  the  posts  are 
"  clear  "  ;  every  wounded  man  whom  it 
is  possible  to  reach  has  been  brought  in 
and  got  away.  The  weary  bearers  have  just 
staggered  and  stumbled  away  with  the  last 
one,  and  the  squad  who  brought  him  here 
have  simply  dropped  down  on  the  dug-out 
floor  and  gone  to  sleep.  They  ought  to 
have  returned  to  the  Aid  Post ;  but  there 
are  still  two  squads  up  there,  so  I  let  them 
lie.  After  all,  they  deserve  some  consider- 
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ation  as  well  as  the  wounded.  They  have 
done  nearly  thirty-six  hours  of  the  hardest 
labour  a  man  can  do,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  danger. 

Tyke  Hill  is  dead.  A  shell  burst  right 
on  the  stretcher,  as  they  were  passing  the 
Calvary,  killing  Tyke  and  the  patient  and 
wounding  two  other  bearers.  Barker,  the 
fourth  man,  behaved  splendidly  :  stuck  to 
them,  put  their  first  field  dressings  on,  and 
then  ran  down  here  for  help.  It  was  not 
till  he  had  been  out  again  with  us,  and 
helped  to  bring  them  all  in,  that  he  collapsed 
and  cried  aloud  like  a  small  boy.  I  had  to 
send  him  down  to  the  Dressing  Station  and 
ask  for  a  relief  in  his  place.  He  was  a  great 
pal  of  Tyke's. 

What  a  time  it  has  been  !  What  a  feverish 
jumble  of  emergencies  and  improvisations  ! 

From  the  moment  when  the  shell  hit  the 
ammunition  behind  the  gun  in  the  orchard, 
and  woke  me,  to  the  moment  when  these 
lads  reported  "  all  clear,"  it  was  one  con- 
tinuous struggle  to  keep  pace  with  the 
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stream  of  wounded  that  flowed  remorselessly 
upon  us  like  a  tide.  The  Medical  Officers 
above  were  so  busy  with  serious  cases  that 
they  had  to  send  on  unexamined  those  who 
could  walk  ;  and  these  men  came  crowding 
in  here  by  dozens  and  scores — wounded 
men  always  travel  in  gangs — panting  with 
exhaustion,  wild-eyed,  often  hysterical, 
sometimes  speechless.  Few  of  them  had 
any  reasonable  idea  as  to  how  serious  their 
injuries  were,  and  it  was  this  uncertainty 
that  troubled  them  more  than  the  pain. 
They  looked  like  men  who  had  discovered  a 
plague  spot  on  their  skin.  They  watched 
my  face  anxiously  while  I  cut  off  the 
foul  dressing  and  examined  the  wound  ; 
they  answered  my  questions  tremulously  ; 
they  called  me  "Sir."  And  when  at  last 
I  told  them,  in  a  voice  of  delight  and 
admiration,  that  it  was  an  extraordinarily 
lucky  one  ;  that  it  had  just  missed  some- 
thing extremely  important  and  only  injured 
something  quite  nugatory — inventing  ana- 
tomical names  if  I  could  not   remember 
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any — their  relief  and  gratitude  were 
pathetic. 

It  is  wonderful,  too,  what  comfort  there 
seems  to  be  in  white  bandages.  The  brown 
first  field  dressing,  admirable  as  it  is  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  always  looks  a 
desperate  measure ;  and  if  it  slips,  as  it 
generally  does  on  a  leg  wound,  it  becomes 
for  the  patient  merely  a  depressing  reminder 
of  his  plight.  A  clean  white  dressing, 
though  it  may  not  be  nearly  so  satisfactory 
in  the  surgeon's  eyes,  seems  to  reassure  a 
wounded  man  strangely .  It  makes  him  feel 
that  he  is  being  taken  care  of,  gives  him  a 
kind  of  status,  and  stimulates  his  sense  of 
personal  responsibility.  With  a  white  ban- 
dage wound  in  a  neat  spiral  round  his  leg, 
he  will  walk  a  distance  which  five  minutes 
earlier,  under  the  dismal  suggestion  of  a 
first  field  dressing,  he  has  declared  to  be 
utterly  beyond  his  powers. 

And  this  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
strange  mental  affliction  which  accompanies 
wounds.  A  man  will  lie  like  a  log  on  the 
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stretcher,  honestly  incapable  of  moving, 
while  the  bearers  toil  along  with  him  for 
miles.  And  then  perhaps  a  shell  bursts 
unpleasantly  near  at  hand,  and  the  same 
man  will  fling  himself  off  and  run  "  like  a 
bull  in  the  morning,  and  like  a  ram  in  the 
evening  showers." 

It  is  the  sort  of  occurrence  which  used 
to  be  called  a  miracle,  and  which  Barker 
calls  "  a  bloody  shame."  But  Barker  is 
too  severe. 

It  must  be  due  to  some  obscure  oscillation 
of  the  nervous  balance  quite  beyond  the 
patient's  control.  Else  why  is  it  that  men 
wounded  in  the  leg  will  lie  out  perhaps  three 
nights  in  a  shell-hole,  without  making  any 
effort  to  move,  and  will  crawl  in  unaided 
on  the  fourth  ?  It  cannot  be  that  they 
gain  strength  ;  it  must  be  that  they  regain 
their  initiative  and  get  over  that  exagger- 
ated helplessness  which  a  wound  seems  to 
cause. 

As  I  think  of  the  faces  that  have  crowded 
upon  me  in  this  dug-out  during  the  last 
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thirty-six  hours,  one  type  seems  to  emerge 
from  and  comprehend  the  rest :  not  the 
bandaged  but  still  grinning  features  of  the 
"  Tommy""  dear  to  newspaper  correspon- 
dents ;  nor  }^et  the  horror-stricken  pain- 
contorted  mask  which  seems  to  be  the  only 
alternative  in  professed  fiction  ;  but  the 
face  of  a  whipped  child,  with  the  same 
lamentable  eyes. 

Of  course  there  were  exceptions.  There 
was  the  wounded  stretcher-bearer,  a  hope- 
less case,  who  when  one  of  our  lads  apolo- 
gized for  jolting  him  said  :  "  Garn,  lad. 
Haven't  I  carried  a  stretcher  myself  ?  " 

And  there  was  the  great  Highlander 
sergeant  from  the  Brigade  on  the  left,  who 
walked  down  with  a  bullet-hole  in  his  back 
which  he  refused  to  have  dressed  for  fear 
of  getting  stiff,  and  who  stood  swaying  with 
pain  while  he  stormed  and  cursed  at  the 
regiment  on  his  battalion's  right : 

"  Walked  over  with  their  hands  up,  the 
rotten  bastards.  Thirty  or  forty  of  'em. 
Walked  over.  Chucked  in  their  mit.  And 
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we  fired  into  them,  the  damned '  conchies.'  ' 

But  the  one  who  will  always  stick  in  my 
memory  was  the  lad  belonging  to  this  very 
regiment,  who  came  down  with  a  bullet 
wound  in  his  arm.  He  had  been  in  the 
attack  on  Rhomboid  Wood,  and  he  told  me 
all  I  know  about  it. 

"  I  can't  make  it  out  at  all,"  he  kept  on 
saying  as  he  nursed  his  aching  arm,  "  them 
saying  it's  been  a  success.  Can't  make 
it  out  at  all.  Proper  wash-out,  I  call 
it. 

' '  And  casualties  !  Good  Lord  !  pretty 
near  the  whole  battalion  gone  west.  Never 
saw  anything  like  it ;    never. 

"  Of  course  we  know  there's  got  to  be 
casualties,  mind  you ;  but  I  mean  to 
say,  when  it  comes  to  three  parts  of  the 
battalion 

"  /  can't  make  it  out  at  all. 

"  You  see,  our  colonel  told  us  it  was  to 

be  our  stunt.     We  was  to  go  right  through 

the  wood,  he  says,  and  the  Jocks  would 

just   be   supporting   us   like   on    our   left. 
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Well,  /  don't  know  what  he  meant.     Don't 
think  he  knew  himself. 

'  We  never  had  a  bloody  earthly,  from 
what  I  could  see ;   never  a  bloody  earthly. 

"  Might  just  as  well  have  been  blown  to 
hell  where  we  was  and  saved  ourselves 
sweat. 

'  The  Jocks  ?  Oh,  they  got  forward  alJ 
right.  You  see  they'd  nothing  in  front  of 
them  like  we  had  ;  just  open  country  ; 
fields  as  you  may  say.  Of  course  they  got 
enfiladed  a  bit  from  the  wood  ;  but  nothing 
like  us. 

"  Gawd  suffering  Christ !  That  wood  was 
a  proper  death-trap,  man.  I  don't  care 
what  regiment  it  was,  no  regiment  could 
have  took  it. 

"  /  don't  know. 

'  They  reckon  it  was  our  stunt  ;  but  I 
reckon  they  were  kiddin'  us  so  as  we'd  go 
over  with  a  good  heart.  I  reckon  it  was 
the  Jocks'  stunt,  and  we  was  just  a  bloody 
sacrifice-mob,  if  you  ask  me;  just  a  bloody 
sacrifice-mob. 
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"  Why  do  I  think  that  ? 

"  Gaw'bli'me,  you'd  know  if  you'd  been 
there,  mate. 

'  Why,  we  lost  all  our  officers  tying  out 
there  on  our  ground-sheets  before  ever  the 
barrage  lifted.  '  Jerry '  was  up  to  the 
dodge,  I  suppose,  or  else  he  was  droppin' 
'em  short  ;  I  don't  know.  But  he  found 
us  all  right. 

"  Christ !  a  shell  landed  right  underneath 
my  platoon  sergeant  and  blew  him — phew  ! 
— it  must  have  been  thirty  feet  up  in  the 
air  :  whirling  his  arms  and  legs  he  was, 
same  as  a  kid  doing  cart-wheels.  It  was  a 
sight,  I  tell  you.  Put  the  wind  up  me 
property.  I  was  only  a  few  yards  from 
him. 

"  Well,  when  the  barrage  lifted  there  was 
no  officers,  no  sergeants,  nobody  to  give 
orders  ; — and  we  didn't  rightly  know  what 
to  do  ;  because  of  course  none  of  us  knew 
where  we'd  got  to  go  to  or  what  we'd  got  in 
front  of  us  or  anything.  We  was  just  like 
a  flock  of  blinkin'  sheep,  as  you  may  say, 
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for  all  we  could  do.  And  what  made  it 
worse  was  a  lot  of  our  chaps  were  reinforce- 
ments ;  fresh  out  from  Blighty,  you  know; 
never  been  in  action  before.  And  of  course 
they  began  gettin'  the  wind  up  and  say  in' 
their  prayers  and  that. 

"  Proper  mess-up,  I  tell  you. 

'  Well,  after  a  bit  we  see  one  of  our 
officers  comin'  past  on  a  stretcher  and  he 
couldn't  speak,  but  we  could  see  him  wavin' 
his  arm  to  us,  meaning  we  was  to  go  over. 
So  we  got  up,  and  then  some  one  sings  out 
'  Follow  the  tapes.' 

"You  see,  we'd  had  patrols  out  during  the 
night  laying  tapes  along  to  give  us  our 
direction.  So  me  and  the  three  other 
chaps  who  was  all  in  the  same  shell-hole,  we 
starts  to  follow  one  of  these  bloody  tapes. 

"  Gaw'bli'me  !  It  was  cruel,  man  :  bul- 
lets hopping  round  us  like  hail. 

"  And  3'ou  know  what  it  is  on  ground  iike 
that ;  we  hadn't  gone  more  than  fifty  yards 
before  we  lost  sight  of  the  rest  of  our  com- 
pany ;  couldn't  see  a  soul.  But,  however, 
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we  thought  we'd  be  bound  to  be  right  if  we 
followed  the  tape,  so  we  kept  on  until  we  got 
just  into  the  edge  of  the  wood.  And  then,  if 
you'll  believe  me,  the  tape  come  to  an  end." 

The  horror  of  that  moment  revived  in 
him  as  he  spoke.  He  paused  and  moistened 
his  lips. 

"  Either  it  had  been  broke  by  a  shell,"  he 
went  on,  "or  else  it  had  never  been  laid 
any  further.  I  don't  know.  But  there  we 
were,  the  four  of  us  :  couldn't  see  anybody  ; 
didn't  know  where  we  was  ;  didn't  know 
where  Jerry  was — lost,  as  you  may  say. 
And  they  were  sweepin'  the  wood  with 
machine-guns  all  the  time,  mind  you — kept 
sending  showers  of  chips  and  little  branches 
down  on  us.  Christ !  I  wonder  we  weren't 
hit  out  a  thousand  times. 

"  Well,  we  chanced  it  a  bit  further  to  see 
if  we  could  strike  the  tape  again  ;  but  we 
couldn't  find  nothing,  and  the  machine-guns 
and  snipers  got  so  bad  that  at  last  we  had 
to  get  down  into  a  shell-hole  to  wait. 

"  And  there  we  stuck  a  matter  of  five  or 
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six  hours,  I  should  think  ;   daresn't  move. 

"  They  must  have  known  where  we  were, 
because  if  any  of  us  showed  himself  a  bit — 
bli'me  !  they  didn't  half  make  the  dust  fly 
round  that  shell-hole !  And  after  we'd 
been  there  some  time  Jerry  began  search- 
ing the  wood  with  '  heavies  ' ;  and  of  course 
when  he  started  that  game  it  didn't  seem  as 
if  we  had  any  chance  at  all. 

"  I  tell  you,  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost  then. 

"  But  in  the  end  one  of  our  stretcher- 
bearers  crawled  up  to  where  we  were,  and 
asked  one  of  us  to  give  him  a  hand  with  a 
wounded  bloke  he'd  got. 

"  Well,  the  other  blokes  with  me,  they 
were  reinforcements,  and  of  course  they 
wouldn't  risk  it.  But  I  figured  it  out  that 
if  I  put  my  rifle  on  the  stretcher  and  pre- 
tended to  be  a  bearer,  I  might  have  a 
chance. 

"  So  I  said  I'd  go  ;   and  whether  it  was 

that  Jerry  didn't  see  us,  or  whether  he  was 

behaving  a  bit  decent-like,  I  can't  say,  but 

we    got    clear    away    with    it— never    got 
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touched  till  I  was  back  in  our  own  front  line. 
I  don't  know  what  happened  to  the  other 
blokes." 

That  was  his  story — the  story  of  the 
"  sacrifice-mob,"  the  story  of  the  "  stunt " 
that  was  no  "  stunt,"  and  of  the  tapes  that 
led  nowhere. 

And  Mr.  Smug,  no  doubt,  is  penning  once 
more  his  well-known  piece  about  the  British 
sporting  instinct  which  forms  such  a  strong 
bond  between  "  Tommy  "  and  his  superiors, 
and  makes  war  a  kind  of  game. 
.\ 

Bah  !  It  is  time  I  cleared  up  this  mess 
of  soggy  dressings.  The  place  looks  like 
a  butcher's  shop. 
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IT  was  June  when  I  walked  along  the 
deserted  German  trenches  near  Blaire- 
ville,  and  hope  returned  to  me.  For 
Nature  was  already  blotting  out  the  vestiges 
of  man's  hate. 

Tall  silk  grass  and  tangled  vetch  had 
poured  over  the  parapets  and  shrouded  the 
riveting-frames  ;  burrowing  moles  had  half 
buried  the  rotting  trench-boards.  The  con- 
crete shelter  where  the  sentry  stood  was 
festooned  with  the  straggling  ropes  of  con- 
volvulus, and  an  ant-heap  choked  the  iron 
slot  through  which  the  machine-guns  peered. 

I  followed  a  shallow  sap  out  through  the 
great  belt  of  wire,  which  ran  for  miles  across 
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the  swelling  downs  in  curves  and  eddies 
and  striations  like  a  red  mountain-river, 
but  silent  now,  with  the  silence  of  the 
pyramids.  It  was  rusting  fast ;  and  as  I 
followed  the  sap  I  saw  the  nest  of  a  small 
bird  tucked  into  the  angle  where  three  wires 
joined  a  post. 

The  sap  ended  in  a  mighty  shell-hole, 
ringed  with  a  blaze  of  poppies  and  shadowed 
by  tall  hemlocks. 

It  was  made,  perhaps,  in  the  Chaos  of  a 
black  December  night,  when  Death,  in  a 
drunken  revel,  went  roaring  up  and  down 
the  line  and  snatching  men's  hearts  like 
watches. 

But  summer  and  the  spirit  of  life  had 
taken  possession  of  it  again.  Quaint  jewel- 
like beetles  with  profoundly  solemn  faces 
travelled  the  stems  of  the  encroaching  grass ; 
jolly  "  water-boatmen  "  explored  the  algae 
caverns  of  its  green  lagoon,  and  a  great 
dragon-fly,  surely  the  most  glorious  of 
created  things,  had  made  the  shell-hole  his 
special  haunt,  and  was  dancing  round  it  in 
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the  sunshine  like  the  very  spirit  of  joy  and 
beauty. 

Who  could  help  feeling  cheered  to  see 
man's  cruelty  and  havoc  so  soon  obliterated 
by  the  happy  wild  things  ? 

Then  the  dragon-fly  settled  suddenly  on  a 
hemlock,  and  I  saw  that  he  had  caught  a 
fly  and  was  savagely  biting  it  to  pieces. 
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HE  could  not  have  been  more  than 
sixteen,  and  he  had  been  lying  out 
in  No  Man's  Land  for  four  days  in  sun  and 
shower,  while  barrage  and  counter-barrage 
roared  over  him,  and  the  blow- flies  defiled 
his  wounds. 

His  upper  arm  was  smashed,  and  some 
great  clod  of  steel  had  ripped  through  the 
muscle  and  sinew  of  his  arm-pit,  so  that 
the  bony  hinge  was  exposed,  and  a  mere 
strip  of  flesh  held  it  in  place.  It  seemed  an 
inconceivable  desecration  of  such  a  slim 
arm.  Gangrene  had  set  in,  too,  and  he 
stank  of  death  already.  There  was  no 
reasonable  hope  for  him. 

Yet  as  he  sat  on  the  stretcher,  meeting 
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the  curious  gaze  of  his  enemies,  he  showed 
no  signs  of  weakness.  His  torso,  now  that 
the  foul  shirt  and  tunic  had  been  cut  away, 
showed  white  and  boyish  and  immature, 
but  his  face  was  the  ageless  face  of  a  Teu- 
tonic hero ;  square,  strong,  unyielding,  as 
though  the  wax-like  flesh  had  been  laid 
upon  a  structure  of  hewn  oak.  It  was  not 
an  old  face,  but  it  made  one  think  with  a 
pang  of  regret  what  a  magnificent  manhood 
he  would  have  grown  to,  had  fate  been 
kinder.  He  seemed  to  belong  to  a  fiercer, 
wilder  species  than  the  homely  lads  who 
were  tending  him  :  a  stricken  hawk  among 
pigeons ;  Phaeton  fallen  among  shepherd 
folk.  He  had  been  captured  in  front  of  the 
Siegfried  line,  and  the  fact  seemed  strangely 
appropriate.  I  have  seen  scores  of  German 
prisoners,  but  never  one  who  seemed  to  glow 
so  brightly  with  the  ardours  and  fortitudes 
of  ancient  epic,  never  one  who  seemed  to 
represent  so  well  the  splendour  of  the 
German  spirit. 

He  was  sick  of  life.     You  could  see  it  in 
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his  great  smouldering  eyes — eyes  like  a 
lemur's,  dark  and  brilliant  with  the  horror 
of  four  awful  nights.  He  longed  to  be  quit 
of  this  pitiful  business  with  gauze  and 
eusol,  this  degrading  concession  to  physical 
weakness .  He  seemed  to  hate  the  frail  body 
that  had  brought  his  rebel  spirit  into  such  a 
plight ;  hate  his  own  youth  ;  hate  our  care 
of  him  ;  hate  everything.  His  misfortunes 
were  injuries  for  which  the  gods  must  pay, 
and  I  can  imagine  him  confronting  Odin 
with  the  tale  of  his  wrongs. 

He  could  speak  no  English,  and  he  would 
not  deign  to  make  signs ;  so  that  it  was 
only  when  some  one  thought  to  put  a  cup  to 
his  lips  that  we  saw  how  thirsty  he  was.  He 
never  flinc  hed  as  they  probed  and  squeezed 
his  hideous  wounds ;  only  as  the  pain 
became  intolerable,  he  slowly  turned  his 
head  to  see  the  loathsome  thing  that  caused 
it,  and  bit  his  white  lip.  The  apple-cheeked 
lad  who  was  supporting  him  put  his  hand 
gently  over  his  eyes,  drew  his  face  back  on 
to  his  own  shoulder  and  held  it  there, 
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"  Don't  look  at  it,  old  chap,"  he  said 
soothingly.     "It's  no  bon." 

So  he  closed  his  burning  eyes  and  let  his 
head  lie  on  the  English  boy's  shoulder  till 
the  dressing  was  finished. 
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GREAT  crises  are  often  best  remem- 
bered by  their  accidental  accom- 
paniments, for  these  being  less  often  han- 
dled by  consciousness  preserve  their  sharp 
edges  longer,  and  in  the  end  actually  serve 
better  to  recall  the  state  of  mind  with  which 
at  first  they  seemed  incongruous. 

There  was  never  a  more  critical  moment 
for  the  British  than  after  the  Germans  had 
broken  through  at  Armentieres,  and  the 
Brigade  never  fought  more  gallantly  or  suc- 
cessfully than  in  the  battle  for  Neuve  Eglise. 
Yet  from  all  the  alarums  and  excursions, 
the  surprises  and  stratagems  that  gave  those 
ten  days  the  quality  of  an  infernal  Mid- 
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summer  Night's  Dream,  one  incident  has 
somehow  detached  itself  in  my  memory, 
and  one  figure  seems  to  fill  the  whole  canvas. 
I  had  been  called  out  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  and  told  to  take  two  squads  of  bearers 
up  to  the  Highlanders'  headquarters.  It 
was  the  night  after  the  village  had  been 
definitely  lost,  and  a  grisly  sort  of  military 
hide-and-seek  was  being  played  among  the 
hedgerows  and  farmsteads  on  the  near 
slopes  of  the  hill.  The  Highlanders  had 
suffered  heavy  losses  during  the  day  and 
had  had  to  fall  back,  but  we  were  provided 
with  a  guide  who  knew  where  they  were — 
no  common  thing  in  those  days — and  after 
a  short  drive  in  an  ambulance  car,  and  a 
long  scramble  through  hedges  and  ditches 
in  pitch  darkness,  we  were  ushered  at  last 
into  an  old  farm  kitchen,  lit  only  by  a  fire 
of  glowing  logs,  round  which  a  group  of 
kilted  men  sat  talking  in  undertones.  From 
a  cellar  at  the  darker  end  of  the  room  could 
be  heard  the  clearer  voice  of  an  officer  busy 
with  the  telephone.  Runners  stood  near 
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the  cellar  door  or  leaned  against  the  wall. 
There  was  a  general  air  of  confident  expect- 
ancy, very  creditable  in  men  who  had  been 
through  so  much. 

We  had  not  been  there  many  minutes 
when  the  rumour  was  passed  round,  from 
somewhere  near  the  cellar  door,  "  The 
Brigade  is  surrounded."  The  Downshires 
had  fallen  back  again  without  warning  on 
the  right,  an  enemy  patrol  was  believed  to 
have  pushed  through  on  the  left.  "  The 
position  is  very  uncertain."  This  news 
seemed  to  me  no  laughing  matter,  but  the 
"  Jocks  "  round  the  fire  hailed  it  with  what 
I  can  only  call  mischievous  amusement,  like 
schoolboys  when  the  master  falls  into  a 
booby-trap.  They  seemed  to  be  able,  in 
some  subtle  way,  to  regard  their  regiment 
— famous  for  severity  of  discipline  and 
elaborate  attention  to  soldierly  detail — as 
a  Personage,  a  Dignitary,  a  solemn  Malvo- 
lio,  whom  it  was  refreshing  to  see  in  the 
position  of  a  dupe.  They  chuckled  ;  and 
looked  at  each  other  and  chuckled  again.  I 
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have  never  seen  the  sense  of  humour  more 
triumphant  over  personal  interest. 

"  Good  old  Highlanders,"  said  one  patro- 
nizingly.    "  Caught  bendin'  again." 

"  It's  a  grand  thing  we've  got  a  Navy  !  " 
said  another. 

Some  began  to  talk  extravagantly  of  what 
they  would  do  as  prisoners  in  Germany  ; 
those  who  carried-  revolvers  fell  to  counting 
their  rounds.  It  was  only  when  it  became 
known  that  the  regiment  was  to  retire  that 
their  hilarity  subsided. 

A  request  now  came  through  from  the 
front  line  for  bearers  to  fetch  two  wounded 
men  of  the  Blankshires  whom  the  High- 
landers found  in  the  trench  when  they  took 
over  in  the  afternoon.  So  once  more  we 
sallied  forth  at  the  heels  of.  a  guide  and,  after 
waiting  a  moment  to  get  our  night-eyes, 
stole  out  through  the  farm-yard  gate  into 
the  paddock.  As  we  mounted  the  first 
slope  of  turf,  on  which  the  farmer's  wife 
used  to  spread  her  washing  to  dry,  a  sudden 
challenge  almost  under  our  feet  brought  us 
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to  a  halt,  and  we  became  aware  of  dully 
gleaming  shrapnel-helmets  and  a  half-moon 
of  trench.  This  was  the  supports  ;  in  an 
hour's  time  it  would  be  the  front  line  ;  we 
were  entering  upon  to-morrow's  No  Man's 
Land. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  realize. 
That  these  quiet  meadows,  unspoiled  copses, 
budding  hedgerows,  rustic  gates — this  Berk- 
shire solitude — could  be  in  military  geo- 
graphy identical  with  that  fire-blasted 
Limbo  we  had  seen  on  the  Somme  and  at 
Ypres  seemed  the  wildest  paradox. 

Where  was  the  wire  ?  Where  were  the 
shell-holes  ?  Where  were  the  fierce  lights, 
the  mud,  the  noise  ? 

Occasionally  above  the  darker  gloom  of 
the  trees  one  of  the  weird  new  star-shells 
would  rear  its  white  face,  like  a  cobra  in 
an  opium  dream,  and  stand  there  a  few 
moments,  expanding  its  hood  and  slaver- 
ing sparks,  until,  its  suspicions  apparently 
allayed,  it  faltered,  relaxed  its  watchful  pose, 
and  sank  back  again  into  cover.  Occasion- 
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ally,  too,  a  machine-gun  would  snarl  sudden 
defiance  like  a  startled  panther.  But  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  the  silence  was 
absolute  save  for  the  soft  thud  of  our  own 
feet  on  the  turf.  It  required  a  deliberate 
effort  to  realize  that  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  us,  at  most,  two  great  modern 
armies  were  groping  for  the  strangle-hold, 
and  that  in  the  very  field  we  were  crossing 
an  enemy  patrol  might  be  listening  to  our 
footsteps,  and  trying  to  decide  our  character. 
It  was,  perhaps,  only  natural  that,  when  at 
last  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  lonely 
cottage  on  the  ridge,  one  of  our  bearers 
should  have  turned  on  an  electric  torch  to 
see  his  way  in. 

For  some  considerable  time  after  this 
unfortunate  incident  we  sat  on  a  kitchen 
table  listening  to  a  discourse  by  an  in- 
visible officer  on  the  subject  of  people 
who  thought  "  Jerry  "  a  fool.  Though  his 
voice  hardly  rose  above  a  whisper,  it  was 
astonishing  what  vibrant  emphasis  he  man- 
aged to  get  into  it.     We  gathered,  among 
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other  things,  that  this  was  an  outpost,  not 'a 
Kindergarten  ;  that  it  might  be  rushed  or 
bashed  to  bits  any  moment ;  and  that  the 
only  advantage  that  could  possibly  be 
gained  from  such  an  event  would  be  if  it 
cut  short  the  career  of  the  fool  who  showed 
that  light. 

We  waited  a  few  more  minutes,  appar- 
ently to  discover  whether  this  mixed  bless- 
ing was  to  be  vouchsafed,  and  at  last  were 
taken  through  into  a  tiny  wash-house  where 
we  found  our  men.  The  return  journey 
was  as  uneventful  as  the  rest ;  but,  by  the 
time  we  had  found  our  way  down  to  the 
cross-roads,  and  seen  the  two  wounded  men 
off  on  the  car,  a  chilly  dawn  was  breaking 
with  mist  and  some  rain.  The  Aid  Post 
was  moving  back  to  the  cross-roads,  in 
conformity  with  the  retirement,  and  we 
were  waiting  for  the  M.O.,  who  was  to 
decide  which  of  the  small  cottages  clustered 
there  would  suit  his  purpose  best.  The 
wooded  hill-side  over  which  we  had  been 
wandering  was  shrouded  with  grey  mist,  and 
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the  puddles  in  the  road  reflected  a  leaden 
sky.  Not  a  speck  of  colour  anywhere  ;  not 
a  line  that  was  not  smudged  and  vague.  A 
grey  world ;  a  grey  prospect ;  grey  and 
profitless  as  a  boulder  of  slate  uncovered 
at  low  tide. 

I  suddenly  knew  that  I  was  cold  and 
hungry  and  tired  and  disappointed.  The 
will-o'-the-wisp  anticipations  of  the  night 
had  given  place  to  a  blank  certainty.  We 
had  fallen  back  ;  that  was  all  there  was  to 
be  said  ;  fallen  back  for  the  third  time  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Somewhere  on  that 
sodden  hill-side  weary  Germans  in  dull 
field-grey  were  plodding  forward  across  a 
strip  of  farm-land  which  we  had  been  too 
weak  to  hold.  It  was  not  their  land  and 
never  would  be  ;  nor  was  nor  would  it  be 
ours.  Its  possession  was  just  a  pawn  in  a 
stupid  game  ;  a  make-believe  ;  an  hypo- 
thesis to  destroy  mankind  with.  What  a 
game  it  seemed !  What  weariness  of  the 
flesh  !     What  defeat  ! 

I  turned  into  one  of  the  cottages :    a 
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miserable  temporary  shack  built  by  some 
19 14  refugee  out  of  match-boarding  and 
patched  with  rusted  biscuit- tins.  The  occu- 
pants had  left  in  a  hurry  and  everything 
was  in  the  most  hideous  confusion.  It  gave 
one  the  same  feeling  as  a  mouse's  nest  dug 
ruthlessly  out  of  a  bank.  The  intimate 
contents  of  wardrobe  and  chest  of  drawers 
had  been  tipped  out  on  to  the  floor,  and 
mixed  with  the  coal  and  fire-irons  and 
saucepans  and  dirty  sabots.  Underclothes 
and  bed-linen,  crockery  and  bottles,  half  a 
sack  of  potatoes,  the  old  lady's  knitting, 
and  a  number  of  tinned  Army  rations,  which 
she  must  have  been  surreptitiously  hoard- 
ing, all  lay  tumbled  into  the  same  heap  by 
the  heavy  feet  of  looters  and  scroungers. 
Some  one  had  "  kipped  "  on  the  bed  with 
muddy  boots  on  ;  a  British  soldier,  it  must 
have  been.  For  on  the  pillow  beneath  the 
crucifix  lay  a  grimy  copy  of  John  Bull 
proclaiming  in  enormous  block  type  "  IT'S 
ALL  RIGHT."  I  crumpled  it  up  and  trod 
it  savagely  into  the  rubbish  on  the  floor. 
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In  the  lean-to  shed  at  the  back  a  goat, 
which  had  given  birth  to  a  kid  in  the  night, 
looked  up  at  me  with  that  quaint  mixture 
of  inquiry  and  delicate  courage  peculiar  to 
goats.  She  seemed  the  only  wholesome 
spirit  I  had  met  in  a  thousand  years.  "It's 
all  right/'  I  told  her  as  I  let  her  out  to  seek 
her  fortune,  "Mr.  Bottomley  says  so." 
She  tripped  forth,  with  her  kid  tottering  at 
her  side,  and  as  she  paused  to  snuff  the 
morning  air  I  loved  her  dearly.  She  at 
least  had  never  read  John  Bull. 

Then  partly  to  warm  myself,  and  partly 
to  see  if  the  M.O.  was  there,  I  started  to 
walk  down  the  cross-lane  towards  another 
group  of  cottages  which  I  could  see  among 
the  trees  ;  and  it  was  while  splashing  along 
through  the  mud,  sunk  in  gloomy  thought, 
that  I  suddenly  became  aware  that  I  had 
passed  a  figure  standing  motionless  on  the 
bank  ;  a  vaguely  ecclesiastical  figure — that 
was  the  odd  thing — with  a  halo.  I  turned 
and  stared  at  it  ;  then  slowly  retraced  a 
few  steps. 
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It  was  a  young  fair-haired  High- 
lander with  a  smiling  Puck-like  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  and  a  shrapnel  helmet 
pushed  from  his  damp  forehead  on  to  the 
back  of  his  head.  He  held  his  rifle  by  small 
and  swivel  horizontally  across  his  knees — 
no  doubt  to  keep  the  rain  out  of  the  barrel, 
but  the  attitude  suggested  the  careless 
confident  way  in  which  Perugino's  St. 
Michael  holds  his  baton.  From  the  state 
of  his  boots  and  ankles  I  could  see  that,  like 
us,  he  had  been  travelling  miry  ways,  and 
guessed  he  had  been  on  patrol. 

But  the  startling  thing  about  him,  the 
thing  that  was  so  unusual  as  to  be  uncanny, 
was  that  from  throat  to  wrist  and  ankle  he 
was  clothed  in  absolute  black.  Whether  it 
was  some  kind  of  sniper's  coat  for  night 
work,  or,  as  I  suppose  is  more  likely,  a  priest's 
cassock  which  he  had  scrounged  from  some 
derelict  wardrobe,  and  donned  for  the  sake 
of  warmth,  I  cannot  be  sure.  It  was  made 
of  some  soft  material,  without  gloss  or  sheen 
that  seemed  to  drink  the  light  and  bite  a 
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clean  hole  in  the  mist  ;  so  startlingly  dis- 
tinct that  it  seemed  to  suggest  a  different 
process,  a  different  medium,  a  different 
level  of  reality,  like  a  silhouette  gummed  on 
an  aquatint.  To  eyes  long  familiar  with 
the  drab  and  brown  and  grey  of  life  in 
Flanders,  it  had  the  quality  of  an  apparition. 
It  broke  not  only  the  grey  tone  of  the 
landscape,  but  the  grey  habit  of  mind  which 
reflected  it.  It  was  a  crowning  paradox. 
It  revealed  anew  the  forgotten  paradoxes 
latent  in  that  extraordinary  figure,  as  a  big 
shell  will  detonate  an  ammunition  dump. 
Crash  !  Crash  !  Crash  !  it  goes  ;  and  up 
in  ten  thousand  twirling  flinders  fly  the 
frowzy  little  shelters  where  men  sit  to  nurse 
their  frowzy  little  woes  ;  and  away  they 
scurry,  the  peevish  little  tenants,  if  they 
are  lucky,  forgetting  their  aches  and  stitches, 
forgetting  everything  but  the  goodly  sensa- 
tion of  solid  earth  still  under  their  feet ;  till 
at  a  safe  distance  they  turn  about,  panting, 
and  laugh,  and  say  to  each  other,  "Well, 
it's  a  proper  job  this  time  !  " 
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Thus  it  was  with  the  warren  of  solemn 
little  owls  and  devils  which  I  have  to  call  my 
mind.  The  incongruities  of  the  rifle  with 
the  cassock,  of  the  cassock  with  the  face, 
and  of  that  young  laughing  face  with  the 
iron  halo  behind  it,  rose  above  me  wave 
after  wave,  sphere  over  sphere,  till  the 
whole  sky  sang  of  them,  and  I  knew  what  it 
was  that  Pan  told  Pheidippides  among  the 
hills.  The  shadow  of  war  would  pass,  not 
merely  because  it  was  wicked,  but  because 
it  was  so  absurd.  Some  day  somebody 
would  laugh  in  the  most  serious  part  of  the 
performance  ;  and  the  dull  old  Thunderer 
at  the  rostrum,  and  the  grievous  smilers  and 
wire-pullers  on  the  platform  who  had 
organized  the  show,  would  find  themselves 
faced  by  a  wilderness  of  empty  chairs. 

He  smiled  as  he  saw  me  gaping  ;  gave  me 
that  forward  and  upward  jerk  of  the  chin 
which  is  the  British  soldier's  "  lacrymae 
rerum  "  ;  then  turned  again  towards  the 
dismal  hill-side,  waiting  for  the  mist  to  lift. 

THE    END. 
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